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To the Honourable 


The Lady SAR AH COOPER. 


Madam, 

T may be thought a preſumption in me to af- 
[FR your Name to the enſuing Leaves ; I aſ- 
fure you( Hadamn Yit was not their merit but 
you candour that induced me to make ſuch an at- 
tempt, which alſo created in'me a more then or- 
dinarie confidence and belief that you would o- 
verlook all thoſe defectsoccafioned by the unskil- 
fulneſs of the Author, with a charitable allow- 
ance - you cannot expeQ from the enſuing diſ- 
courſe, that excellency and ſublimity the ſubject 
requires ; it neither ſuits with my ability nor de- 
figne, to ſendinto the world a ſplendid Peice of 
Oratory : Truth was what I aimed at, which, 
though naked, will never ſhame its Maſter ; and 
cxpericnce hath furniſhed me with arguments not 
wholly contemptible in this regard : and theſe 
mult take place before any acquired accommoda- 
tion, where the advancement of truth is the ulti- 
mate end:there needs no pompous words to uſher 
in this ſubject : it carries ſo much worth and ex- 
cellency inthe nature of it as is enough to com- 
mend it without thoſe triviall accompliſhments ; 
if nothing but blandiſhments ſhould demonfirate 
the value and eſteem we have for truth and ver- 
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tue, they would want their molt affectionate ad-" - 
YOrIreg . but Madam, as Clouds and darker 
colours ſerve to ſet off thoſe which are beautiful 
and glorious, 1n this ſenſe my poor endeavours 
may be of ſome uſe to your Ladiſhip, and as a 
fail ſet off and commend your more curious no» 
tions: many perſohs of learning ahd Ingenvity 
have offered at this ſubject, but it hath been ſo 
generally conſidered by them, that they have 
come ſhort of that ſatisfaction which might juitly 
be expected from ſoſollid and uſeful an under- 
taking as that of Friendſhip; neither have I takert 
upon me the task and exaCtneſle of a'Caſvilt, in 
curiouſly anatomiZzing even the molt hidden and 
ſmalleſt particulars reducible to each head ; 1 
have only drawn out the fairelt and plaineſt lines, 
teaving the raore artificial diſcoveries to them 
of greater parts and learning, who I hartily in- 
treat to lend, their aſfiſtance to this great affair; if 
they would from hence conclude a call, to draw 
this blotted coppy fair, and throughly effect what 
I would gladly have done, and wiſh it were not 
above my reach, I mean ( Madam ) a ſolid ſatis- 
fation in ſo materiall and uſeſul a concern as 
this is, I ſhould think this adventure no great 
crime : but I have beers too tedious, give me leave 
to add, that the Author wiſheth to your Ladi- 
ihip in the perfection of it what the work de- 
ſcribes, and am, 
Madam, 
Your molt humble 
and faithful Servant, 
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Pg Ze Subject I am upon was never more neerfſa- 
T5 and ſeaſonable then in theſe unhappy tines 
wherein we live , where we ſinae men pencraliy fo 
vicious that vertue 15 almoſt exti rpute, and net a 
few become ſo monſtrouſly briuiſh, that no philoſo- 
phy can ſweeten and allay their extrean burtericſſe, 
nd ſo finty are their tempers, 1hat love, that rene 
der aid aclicate plant, can have no rooting among 
thew ; Sur roat which is moſt tv be lamented is, 
zhar per ſons of a ſofter mould, and pliant, and yield- 
able cneugh to :love and friendſhip, are fore- 
ſtalled by other objetts , and ſo aviried, that thry 
ao xt thinkit worth their while to ſindy and ac- 
quaint themſelves with this great aff.tir : if any 
ibing I have done could ve ſo ſrcceſsful a5 to prevail 
with them to conſult the reaſon, convenieucy, and 
excellency of thus great concern , and weyh things 
zn the ballance of right reaſon; I aare ſay the bal- 
lance would iicline anotber way then it doth with 
them now : I do not fear that any perſon though ne- 
ver ſo envious ſhould upon the firſt glance of this 
book take upon him to prejudge it, but rather expe 
the Title Page ſhould prove a powerful motive to 
3nauce and incline the Reader to a further ſearch 
#nto the nature of that ſubjeft, that bath ſo ſplendid 
an aſpett : yet 1 do not expett topaſſe this Diſcourſe 
 #breuoh a vicious world andwarions tempers, with- 
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ont ſome refiefFions; the vain an1 vicious will be 
apt to quarrel at the confinement they will finde to 
their unlimitted fancyes and humour ;, the (ritick, 
will ſay, it s too trivially managed to pleaſe rheir 
curioſity , they can neither finde elegancy of ſtile, 
nor the advantage of Hiſtory, which they will af+ 
firm are uſually the moſt proper and jrincipal 
parts of ſuch an undertaking as this ts, the ſub) in 
the natare of it w ſorich , that it needs no varnih 
zo ſet it off, the reward and pleaſure which att:ns 
2t 75 enough to commend it without comMlement ; and 
znaced I deſignedly omitted quotations, not tha! 1 
ſtighted Hiſtory, but partly becauſe I inten ied only 
to give my own particular notion of Friendſhip, 4s 
alſo what IT hadcollefed from ny own exyer:ence 
and o5ſervation; and partly that T might ir-ve [uſ- 
ficient encouragement to per/ons of more leaſare <4 
ability to enter upon this ſubjett, and add tt part 
which 5 not only moſt material fer illujiration 4d 
confirmation , bnt the moſt delightful part of the 
whole concern ; I mean in relation io the compoſure 
of it, becauſe as the experience of others ts greatly 
confirming to the ſubjett, ſoit ts 30 leſſe pleaſing to 
the Author, nv « never better ſatisfied then when 
the truths he aſſerts come attended with a cloud of 
witneſſes ; beſrde the eAuthor of this preſent bock, 
may receive no ſmall advantage, becauſe bereby 
thoſe errors may be correted which unavoidably at- 
zend ſo unskilful an Undertaker : But not to ae- 
earn or carry the Reader any further from my in- 
tended Subjet, I ſhall leave him with with this aſ- 
ſurauce that I ambrs, 
| 2 Imthe Serviceof Truth, 
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FRIENDSHIP 


He ſubject of the enſuing Diſ- 
courſe is of that excellency and 
Importance, that it deſerves 

$, our diligence in the enquiring 

JF Into the natvre of it ; it is the 

Sf X great Mittery _ of Friendſhip 

SP» which contains in it things wor- 

thy,weighty and excecding ne- 
ceſſary both for the pleaſure of the ſenſitive and 
rational appetite - men are tired in the chaſe of 
ſatisfation from one thins to another, ſtill pur- 
ſaing thoſe ſhadows that cannot be brought nea- 
rer, andthe reaſon is, that in the humanc nature 
there is an intenſe and continual delire of pica- 
ſure, without which life it ſelf hath no ſatisfacti- 
on; for life conliſting in the operations of the ſoul, 
either the external of the ſenſes, or the intern ul 
of the minde, it is ſweetned by thoſe delights 
tht! are ſuitable to them - the ſubject I am upon 
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2 A Diſcourſe 
bids faireſt for a temporal ſatisfaction ; as ha- 
ving in 1t ſelf thoſe excellent accompliſhments 
which are the intermedial ſteps by which we 
clirab and get within reach of 1:: Philoſophers in 
their va{t enquiries into natural things were ne- 
ver ſo buſie wholly to decline tt.15 moral concern, 
and in the concluſion when they made up their 
experiments, they never reckoned thoſe they 
found in the way of friendſhp inferior or leſs 
conſiderable then thoſe that were bound up in na- 
tural cauſes ; for bciide the conveniency they 
finde in this relation for the uſe and improve- 
ments of thetr natural acquirements, they arrive 
at more true and ſolid contentment : men in tra- 
cing effects to their cauſes, as they finde pleaſure, 
ſo they finde Jabour, and many diſappointments, 
their knowledge not ſeldome proving the fruit of 
anxious enquiries, which mightily abates their 
content, and often they take up with little things 
they finde in their way, whule they ftill remain 
ſhort of the end they deſigne ; but Friendſhip, as 
it hath not ſuch cragged and obſcure ways, ſoit 
hath more certain and direct ends : men do not 
in this concern like fooliſh Chymiſts, who melt a 
oreat part of their eſtate in vain in expectation of 
the great El:xir, ſuch have riches and treaſures 
in notion and fancy, little in poſſeſſion ; but it is 
quite contrary here ; Friends have leaſt in notion, 
moſt in poſſeſſion ; when they attain this generous 
ſtate, they finde a reall enjoyment of what they 
thirſted after ; we do not value things only for 
their intrinſick beauty, but that which raiſeth the 
value, is the accomodation they havein them to 
OUT 


_” .. of Friendſhip, . J 
' our ſatisfaction, . that is the more defirable part - 
now as there isnothing in all the creation ſo good 
as man, ſo there is nothing ſo ſuitable to the na- 
ture of man, 2S man himſelf; and that is the rea- 
ſon ingenious men finge ſo much conteat among 
themſelves; and this cannot but advance their 
content exceedingly, the ſymmetry and propor- 
tion men have in their naturesand diſpoſitions is 
the greateſt content ; ſacisfaction is derived from 
fimilitude, if this be wanting, however things 
may appear, they are really unpleaſant and un- 
Srateful ; like a garment that is too looſe, or too 
ttraight, however it may pleaſe and humour 
pride, it will not content the perſon, becauſe it 
wants proportion to that part to which it was aſ- 
figned. Friends acts many parts in this relation, 
and all tend to profit and the pleaſure of each o- 
ther ; ſometimes they act high, and then they ad- 
vance the pleaſure of the minde by communicat- 
ing knowledge and experience ſuperiour and 
conſonant to the intelligent nature, other times 
they act ſo as to gratify ſences, which is both ne- 
ceſſary and convenient, if a due obſervation and 
ſubordination be allowed to the rational facul- 
ties, and ſo equal ſatisfaction according to the 
ſeveral objects is obtained - theſe and many otber 
inviting properties you will find in this concern, 
if you pleaſe to entcr with me into the nature of 
it, But ſome perſons are averſe to all vertue, 
and conſequently to this concern, others through 
inadvertency wave and neglect the purſuit of 1t 
froma ſuppoſed incapacity in themſelves, or 
the diihculty that lies in their way to the obtain» 
B 2 ng 


FY = A Diſcourſe 
ing of it ; this proceeds cither from ignorance and” 
unacquancance with this concern, or from a care- 
leſs and unconcerned temper ; the firſt ſhould ra- 
ther animate, and quicken then obſtruct and im- 
pede, becauſe nothing is more incident to the na- 
ture of men, then to'prize thoſe things moit that 
are ſcarce and rare, thoſe of an eafie and cheap 
deſcent beger contempt - Fricndfhip is not leſs 
conſiderable, becauſe it is ſike the ſun in its clear- 
neſs, which though lcſs approachable is moſt 
lorions; others they cannot admit of any diverſi- 
on from their ſecular affairs, ſo as to ſtudy this 
concern, they like the notion of it, and will 
commend it, but it 1s at a diſtance, according 
to the outward luſtre not inward beauty, they 
fancy it, like chiJdren that admire the glad- 
ning rays of the ſun that ſhines in their 
faces, without the leaſt conſideration of the 
utility and excellency of it; if theſe would make 
a truceſtimate of this material concern, it would 
fwallow up the vanity of thoſe inferiour things 
in whych men take ſuch complacency, and ſo ele- 
vate them, that no unworthy or abject end 
ſhould ſway their more noble part, which is the 
foul, and ſo enlarge and ſublimate their mindes, 
that nothing repugnant to its more direct dictates 
fhould be allowed : would we take a view of 
this concern, we may inform our ſelves by look: 
ing into the ſuperiour ſchools and Academies, 
| where we fee men of all tempers, ſome maſters 
of their reaſon, others maſtered by ſenſuality ; 
amongſt the firlt we finde the moſt perfect friend- 
hip which ſeems to be made, not ſo much for 
pleaſure 
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of Friendſhip. 5 


- pleaſure as utility, profit being firſt in their eye, 
that this deſigne may not be looked upon as ſpe- 


culative only, & ſo be received with ſuſpicion as 
things not common to vulgar capacities are, till 
ſome experiment be made of them : 1 ſhall en- 
deavour in a plain and familiar method to ſub- 
mit the argument I am upon to every mans rea» 
ſon and experience : I ſhall not refer to remote 
Inſtances of this Kinde, though I am not ignorant 
they would amplifie and iNuitrate the concern, 
but confine my ſelfto my own Obſervation and 
Expericnce: And becauſe a regular proceeding 
herein will be beſt underitood, I ſhall caſt what 1 
have to ſay into this Method. 

Firſt, ſhew what Friendſhip is here meant, 
and the Import of it.. 
* Secondly, The ſubjects fit for it both for num- 
ber and qualities. 

Thirdly, What qualifications are neceſſary, 

_ Fourthly, The great ends aimed at in that 
relation. 

Fifthly, The pleaſantneſs to be found in the 
ſtate of Friendſhip. 

Sixthly, How: Friends are to govern them- 
ſclves in this rclation of Friendſhip. 

Seventhly, The Concluſion by. way of com- 
mendation, 

Firſt, What Friendſhip i is here meant comes 
firſt to be conſidered. 

There are Four kindes of Friendſhip, and theſe 


_ all derive from different cauſes,. and produce 


different effeQs. | - . 
Firſt, There is a Chriſtian Friendſhip. 
4 Secondly, 


6 A Diſcourſe 

Secondly, Acommon and univerſal Friend- 

Thirdly, A relative Friendſhip, 

Fourthly, A-morral Friendſhip. 

Firſt, Of the Chriſtian Friendſhip - I ſhall not 
fay any thing to this, but that it is the molt ex- 
celleat, ſweet and durable Friendſhip, and molt 
'to be ambitioned and dcfired, : os 

Secondly, there is a common Friendſhip which 
we have with all tne world as our fellow crea- 
tures, and this is more orleſs according to our 
intereſt in rhem, or their merit and deſert ; this 
is the meaſure of this Friendlhip ; the rule that 
we £0 by is the benefit & advantage we expect, 
& the accomodation that it hath in it to our ſafe- 
ty and tranquillity, and other fach like ends ; 
or from charity which we 'are morally diſpoſed 
to as rational] creatures £ Friendſhip take it how 
you will, is very deſirable ; conſider it under 
this conſideration as it is expatiated, or in a mo- 
ral ſence where it is confined, in all reſpeQs' it 
is eminent : this common Friendſhip is as gene- 
ral an advantage as the ſun, for as the ſun influ- 
ences and enlightens the world, ſo Friendſhip 
preſerves a world for that light and influence : 
were it not for this binding atid' regulating con- 
cern, men like beaſts would devour one another, 
every man naturally ambitioning rule and hating 

abjection -: were it not for thjs confinement that 
es an univerſal influence upon all perſons and 
franſatiohs, what tyranny would reign' in the 
Courts of Princes ? what rebellion among ſub- 
jects ? by this binding concern Princes are made 
PET; ” ._ ....-- amoſt 
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| almoſt unlimitable, and ſubjects moſt free : it is 


the undiffembled affection of Princes upon which 
the freedom and happineſs of the people are 


firmly planted : Friendſhip, is that which ſecures 


Families, otherwiſe all things would be in con- 


fuſion there z Brethren like Cain would riſe up 


one againſt another, and a mans encmies be 


them of his own houſe : beſides this, the preju- 


dice would yer go higher, and all men muſt 
ftand as in Nehemiabs time, with their weapons 
in one hand, and work in the other : ſince the 
progeny of Adam is encreaſed- to a vaſt ſociet 

and numerous iſſue, all manner of diſaſters, as 


Famine, Peltiſence, Deluge, Fire, Wilde 


Beaſts, have not been ſo deitructive of man as 
man himſelf, which was occaſioned by this want 
of Friendſhip. 

Thirdly, There 1s a Friendſhip among Relati- 
ons, as that between Father and fon, Husband 
and Wife, and Brethren, theſe Relations make 
Friendſhips, and ſuch as muſt not give place to 
any other ; and this proceeds from natural prin- 
ciples, which obliges to duty and Obligations 
not to be violated ; of which I ſhall ſpeak more 
in another place, 

Fourthly, There is a Frendſhip that is groun- 
ded purely upon moral Principles, and for 
diſtintion we call it a moral Friendſhip : here is 
no Obligation preceeding, as in that of relation, 


but every man is left to his free choice and electi- 


on, and is governed by prudential and moral 
ſwaſion; a Father befide his own inclination 1s 


þound to love his ſon, the law of nature bindes 
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him to it; anda ſon his Father in like manner 
Lutno man is bound to love any perſon with a 
complacential love, nor can ke do it, except ſuch 
an one that he can finde ypon prudent conlideratt- 
ons agreeable to his reaſon and tancy, theſe are 
the moſt p1 oper and powerful motives to excite 
the affections - Friepdſhjp is equal in it ſelf to all 
the world, and hath no diference, but is diffe- 
renced by accidents, and by the capacities or- in- 
capacities of tnem that receive it ; chailty com- 
manas us not to be enemies to aiiy, ayd reaſon 
and prudence directs us to be moit friendly to 
th:m that are molt uſeful and. deſerving : if we 
havercaſontg love many, we have much more 
reaſon to Jave ſome more then others; and if my 
aftcction be accorcing to reaſon, I mult love 
molr where I ſce moit reaſon : this moral friend- 
ſhip as it flows from tne malt generous principles 
ſo it produceth the moſt deſirable effects; we 
may make an eitimate of it by itscayſes and ef- 
fects, {or 1:s cauſes it derives either from a na- 
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<ontrary, and ſo ſpend his whole tirrie in unravel- 
ling his ſpiders webs, {till Jying under the lath of 


.the ſuperiour faculties, which will be conltantly 


following him! with grating reflections, whore. 
Hit its -more direct admonitions, numerous are 
the effects that proceedy from this cauſe - 1 ſhall 
point at two or three briefly. | 

Firit,men are hereby made ſo like God,that no- 
thing can more a{hmuate math to God, love being 


| a ſupream attribute of the unchangeable being ,& 


prepares and enables us to a conformiry, to the 
Divine Law. * * 

Secondly, Friendſhip calls home our wandring 
fancy, that haply may range after a thouſand va- 
Nities, which amay allure the affections, but can 


-never ſatisſie them, and contracts them to objects 


that are ſolid and excellent ; all men naturally af- 
pire after happineſs, but few finde it, becauſe 
they either miſtake the way or the 'end ; ſome 
place it in wiſdom, fome jn honour, others in 


| riches, taking vp' with ſomething ſhort of the 


' great end ; there-is more ſatisfaction to be had in 
: a faithful ſerious friend then in all ſublunary 
things ; nothing canreach our content, but that 


which can rationally engage the affections, and 


. this cannot be done by riches, humane reaſon or 
' pleaſure - we may adde, the moſt binding rela- 
+ tions and the moſt powerful - obligations that 
; pleaſure can invent, not any of thefe nor all to- 
; gether cando it, and that becauſe there is not 


worth enongh in them to attract the heart and af- 


' ſections, nor weight enough in them to ſatisfie 
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zeaſon, nor power to lay any reſtraint upon ex- 
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10 eA Diſcourſe 
orbitant paſſions G& unlimited fancies, but friende 
ſhip can do all this: there is love to attract, no-k 
thing ſo attractive as love it ſelf - it comes always 
attended with the Juere of reward and pleaſure :þ 
and hcreby it infinuates it ſelf and lays conſtraints 
and limitations upon the perſon inſenſibiy with- 
out force or violence, and ſo makes an abſolutch 
conqueſt, 4 
Thirdly, Friendſhip 1s exemplary vertue,f 
and carries in its front the cleareſt conviction offy, 
vice : Philoſophers were of opinion that no trueſti 
love could be amongit any but ingenious men :Þd 
perſons that are vicious cannot build theirfty 
wood, hay and itubble upon ſo ſolid a foundati-þg 
on as that of fficnd(hip,yet this concern harh ſuchſy 
credit with the worlt of men. that it hath north 
wanted adyocates among its greatelt enemies,hy 
which though they have been never ſo vicious[al 
and induſtrious to defame vertue and condemn ith 
- asmen do the light, becauſe their weak eyes can-fy 
not receive the Juiter of it, yet they judge it moſthn 
amicable, and they can heſtow praiſes upon ver-| 
tuous men, and commend the radency of that ſtateſa 
they employ their utmoſt power to circumvent, 
and deſtroy : they canas well hold a Lion in ata 
twine thred as confine thetr unruly paſſions, andjc 
graſp the air as give check toone luſt - theſe are! 
the unhappy ſubjects of choſe skilful Artificers 
that vitiate men 1n their perſons to corrupt their 
principles , and when all hopes of vertue is loſt, 
thcy will eafily be perſwadedinto all the infelici- |h 
ty of a contrary ſtate : theſe are ſo deeply plun- 
gedin vice, that they are contented that the laſt $; 
| | | "ok 
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2 Friendſhip = FP 
ſhould be raiſed upon the ruine of the firſt, and 
while they catch after the one with impetuous vi- 
folence, they can tamely endure the other to be 
vilifyed and deſpiſed : whereas virtuous men 
an view them in their hurry and maze, though 
ith pity to them; with ſatisfation to them- 
Felves, while they with ſerenity and a calm 
minde can regulate their opinions, and confine a 
andring fancy, and reduce things to their juſt 
fvalve : and however this Tooſe age, the dreg of 
|imes, may contenin things in themſelves moſt: 
(ocferving, magniſying an arbitrary - will, and 
{trampling upon all that oppoſe it, the] y Vp- 
X FP? their Trophees as miſerable that! n 
vertue and honour; as a clear day * friends vs 
with more diſtint' proſpect of diſtant objects, ſo 

| fwhen thereis quietneſs within, then we can look 
about vs, and fee what excellencys invite the 
reaſon and affeQjon : when vain men as a juſt re- 
{ward of their ſenſuality are clouded ; and it is 
not ſeldom, that melancholy, that black paſſion 
foverſpreadsthe mind like an Egyptign darkneſs, 
12dmitting no allay, bpt hurrying men blinde- 
Fold into their own ruine: Let none think this 
fa ſcheme of diſcourſe, ſince there is nothing more 
ommon then to ſee men vitiate their prineiples 
fas well as their duties, and be worſe then their 
[nature inclines them to : many evils are commit- 
ted againſt the grain, and with violence to con- 
|[ftitution : ifthe beſt ſenſuality be roo trifling tq 
\maintain any proportion with vertue and ho- 
our, how far wide muſt they needs be that ſtand 
ke woe Lea hand vertue ; thoſe that have ſuch 
; 7 acgencnate 
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degenerate wills as that they can exchange liber- 
ty for licentiouſneſs, have loſt their recdomg, 
and are contracted to low and baſe objeQs - | a 
would gladly vindicate vertve, and make it 1 
luitrious, it is my deſigne in this Diſcourſe :| 
h 


there is but one way for the obtaining that end,ſr 
and that is by making it as radiant as 1 can, tha 
by the ſplendour of it mens eyes may be drawnP' 
ott from worſe oljets ; but ſome ſpirits are ſof 
diſ-ingenious, that the moſt glorious rewardgP” 
will notanimate them, ljke brutes they are nocþ 
concerned inall the happigeſs to be found above 
in the region of reaſon, but would relinquiſh off. 
religne any portion there, ſo they may ſecyre and 
enjoy husKs" and draught : theſe prodigallyf 
ſpend their time and treaſure upon. ſuch trifle, 
yy will reward them with poverty and vexati- 
, The certain reWArg and portion of thoſe that 

= not capabie of more generous reſentmcnts.; 
but it is time to take leave of this MgrFBons. be x 
come tothe point. o 
' The next ihing that comes under our aka 
ration, 1s, What.a oral Friendſbip imports: It 1m: 
ports the clofett union, the ,m9it. generous Con 
tract, the ſweete:t communion, the ſtrongeſt re- 
ſolutions hetween. perſons that ſtudy notning 
more then the ſatisfaQtion one of another in all 

things both divine and humane, . 

| purpoſe not to ſperk to every individual? 
part of this Piopoſition,that would take up more 
time then I have deſigned for this undertaking” 
and ſwell this little Tra to a volume; as Ns on 
pepanl 1 thaſlycafonally take them all in the 
Diſcourſe. 
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of Friendſhiy. TIENES 4 | 
Diſcourſe that ſollows, 1 ſhall only at preſenc 
xplain my meaning in a general way, and ſo 
proceed : By Union I mean a union of hearts, 
yhich is molt excellent as to its original and ef- 
es; ithath a higher cavſe, and derives . from 
he moſt noble ſpring, and its confequents are 
proportionate : It 1s natural to every producdti- 
Þn to bear ſymetry ahd proportion to that which. 
produceth it ; from this heart-union ſprings the 
fnoſt complacentia] communion and fellowſhip : 
Friendſhip is love and ſociety  mixt together, 
hich make it fmoſt delightſul in this ſociable 
Fate ; men do not only meet with uſeful diver- 
iſements, the want of which is the great ſpring 
'Þf miſchief, but they finde ingenious advertiſe- 
nents conſonant to the intelligent nature, toge- 
her with an intire affection, which. is the axes 
*Þpon which this great concern turns, ſeconded 
ith generofity its mot conſtant and grateful at- 
"tendant ; as alfo a fixed reſolution which makes 
the wheel, though always turning, never uncer- 
tain : By how much the mote free any. thing 1s, 
ſo rauch the more laſting and durable fixed? 
eſs twiſts all the other requiſites ; ſo that they 
; inde more ſtrongly ; atd this makes the union ſo 
[ ntire,that friends have the ſame intereit,the ſame 
*Choice, and in a ſence they communicate and 
jfxchange properties, and there is but one ſoul 
petween them - Friendſhip is a tree loaden with 
precious fruit,well rooted & never decaying, no 
warmth 1s at its root ; It is not like Fonas's gourd 
that came upina night, and periſhed in a night ; 
Frendſhip thus fixed is unmoyeable to all the ef- 
Fects of contrary motives. Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, the ſubjeQs fit for this moral Friendgt 
ſhip comes next to be conſidered, and we mulſjt 
conlider them, : h 
- 1. Asto their Numbers. 
2, Their Acquaintaace. 

3. Their Qualities, 

4. Their Equality. LR bs 
Firſt, The number of perſons ; this mult bgt 
heedfully regarded : Friendſhip ſtrictly taken acyc 
cording toour method, excludes all perſons aff 
bove two, more the Law calls riots, and lovgh 
calls Rivals and Competitors, which cannot byf 
allowed in this concern, but with hazard to thye 
foundation, which is built on union 8 integrity jy 
beſides the expectation of friends are ſo large anqy 
vaſt, thatnothing but a full and ample poſſeſhogt! 
is accounted any thing : I cannot divide my afjr 
fection, and the heart temain intire, the hearjj; 
goes out in them, and neceſſarily is divided ; and, 
that is ſo diametrically contrary to the nature of 
Friendſhip, that it is like the taking away of thi 
Foundation, which draws the whole Fabrick af 
ter it, or ſuch a rent as mult of neceſſity deſtroy 
the moſt eſſential props, after which it muſt nd 
vitably moalder into its firſt nothing, h 
Secondly, perſons fit for this concetn are no! 
Krangers, as thoſe are not fit at all that are ſtrand 
gers and unknown, ſo they are moſt fit that arg 
beſt known in their natures and diſpoſitions, an 
hereby many inconveniencies are avoided ; firf 
diſappointments that are always croſs but crue' 
in love : prudence directs us to treat with pert 
ſons at a diſtance before we take them into oub 
boſome 
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| of Friendſhip, Is 
{boſome, leſt our ignorantoccaſions, our vexa- 
tion and trouble in caſe of diſappointment, our 
{haſty fixing upon ſome unequal object, as it in- 
ſnares the affection and betrays them, ſo it pyts 
jan undervalue upon the judgment : men that 
have made an unequal choice how' many incon- 
Fveniencies do they draw upon themſelves, ſome- 
times the head 1s diſtracted, and this is deſtru- 
tive of their peace and tranquillity : the head is 
filled with troubleſom notions and contrivances, 
ghow it may handſomely manage a breath in that 
friendſhip that can neither rationally be continu- 
ged nor credibly broken, that is a grating con- 
'qviction that diſcovers errours in thoſe things to 
dwhich the heartis nearly united ; how to uni 
that knot that cannot be looſed without many a 
typiece of ſelf-denial is not eafily learned, becauſe. 
tht cannot be done without grief and trouble : a 
\ſeparation from them we dearly love 1s very 
oſhard, thoughnever ſo good reaſon appears for 
adit, paſſion being violent, wilfull and impetuous, 
feaſily ſeduced in the firlt choice, afterward hard- 
ku reclaimed : for as nothing is more eaſily ſur- 
eipriſed then the fancy, ſo nothing will be more 
hardly convinced of its errour, | 
0! Secondly, The lower appetite may be preju- 
nidiced by precipitancy, for the troubles of the 
rgainde hath a mighty influence upon the body, 
nand they often torment one the other : the pains 
rlbf the body proves no ſmall detriment to the 
minde; ſharp pains in the body ſo diſcompoſeth 
2rthe mind, that its made unfit for its high & noble 
ubperations, ſo that it cannot perform its aCts with 
et that 
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impede the purſuit of knowledge : As the caim-} 


thing unneceſſary or vexatious - This is a Max+ 
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that delight and freed»m : Philoſoptiers tobk & 
great deal of care ſpeedily to cure all diſtetmpers} 
of the body, that no obſtruction thereby might | 


neſs of the minde mightily prepares forevery ſe-| 
rious action, ſo perturbation hath'a quite contra- 

ry effect,and ſo difiracts the minde that it proves} 
the greateſt prejudice imaginable, becauſe we} 
often loſe our reaſon in that croud which 1s the 
only expcdient to prevail with us againit any 


rs <4" 


in, that nothing ſerious can be done in haite'z' 
Friendſhip is a ſerious' thing, and muit be well] 
weighed both in its ſubſtance and circumſtances ;| 
Theſe things are very material'in order to a well- 
Srounded friendſhip, that there be excellency ir 
the minde, ſweetneſs and affability in the diſpoſi-] 
tion, andreality inthe affection ; if we cannot 
be ſatisfied inall theſe, we can expect to: arrive | 
atno better end then diſappointment ;- now ro' 
acquaint our ſelves with all theſe, will require 
no ſmall diligence and obſervation, which will' 
employ our molt ſerious thoughts, and take up a" 
conſiderable time: iſa man be a ſervant to the 
meanelit thing, upon which he placeth an inordi- 
nate affection, as indeed he is, then this ſhould 
awaken all our powers to contemplate this con-' 
cern; leſt while we aim at pleaſure we careleſly 
inſlave our felves - It is not notion' but experi- | 
ence that fixeth content, as nothing can deſtroy! 
our happineſs but the experience of evil, ſo no- 
thing can eſtabliſh our ſatisfaction but the expe- 
ricace of good : there is as much deceit in men as 
there 


,! of Friendſhip, | I's 
there is1n ſtones, men'may inſinuate themſelves 
by ſpecious pretences, yet groſs deccivers; It ig 


| hard for a mani that is blinded with pride or paſi- 
| on, or any othet deluſion,to underſtand himſelf : 
| he is not ſeldom betrayed by himſelf, minch leſs 


can he be underitood by another : there are ſhin- 


F ing men as well as ſhining ſtones, otherwiſe that 
| proverb had never been, AV 75 not pold that 
glifters; we know many a ſtone hath the Dia- 
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mond tut and colour, yer but a counterfeit, and 


{ when wethink we have a treaſure, it proves tut 
| attifle : many men that through raſhneſs and in- 
| conſideration fix their affection before experi- 


ence had of the true value of the object,are plain- 
ly cheated, prodigally giving away their hearts 
without any aſfurance of ſutable returns; and 
hence it comes to paſs, that we ſee ſome frend- 


| ſhip broken and ſhattered, and in a ſhort time 


moulder and come to buthing; the Materials 


/ were deceitful ; like a houſe that is ſlightly builr, 


it appcats ſtrong and fair to the eye, bur ſoon 


decays; the defect was in the foundation, which 


though leaſt ſeen is moſt dangerous. 

Thirdly, otr too early fixing, as it inſnarcth 
the affection, ſo it condemns the judgment ; ma- 
ny will think themſelves concerned here, eſpeci- 
ally the moſt vicious, that are curzous 1n wg 
but in praying into and fearching after the fail- 


' ings of others ; ſuchinquiſitions being more na- 


tural & gratifying extravagant bumours, who are 
mot ready to cenſure what they leaſt uncer.iand, 
and make cauſleſs exceprions, which if rightly 
argued, they catinot anſwer one of a thouſand, 
Frensſhip may be envied, it cannot be condem- 
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ned, while it remains pure and entire, yet uport | 


the leaſt failer it is liable to the greateit reproach 
and ſcorn : When Hufhai Davids friend came to 


Abſalom he was glad to ſee him, yet how ready | 


doth he upbraid him, ſaying, 1s thu toy kindneſs 
fo tby friend ? e Abſalom was one of the worlt of 
men, and the greateſt traitor, but he hated trea- 


chery notwithitanding : few men ſo batbarovs as | 
to love deceit, hence that Proverb came, that. 


men love the T reaſff but hate the Traitor. 


The greateſt ground of condemnation is drawn | 


from this, eſpecially our inconſiderateneſs in the 
firſt choice and election, where we obtight to have 
been molt curious and circumſpec, and this is 
aggravated by two ungrateful cireurnſtances : 
Firit, this ſeems to be a fundamental erfour, and 
therefore molt dangerous, and then it's obvious 


to vulgar inſpection and obſervation; and this is ' 


a grating aggravation, and comes attended with 
exclamations, and often enforces a man to diſ- 
ſemble a kindeneſs to a perſon he could never do 
upon any other account then this, that he might 
defend his judgement from cenſure, and the rela- 
tion of frendſhip from ſcorn and contempt; no- 
thing more contrary to an ingenious man then to 
own a kindeneſs for him that once decetved him, 
eſpecially in ſo material a concern as that of 
frencſhip, where he expeGed the contrary ; yet 


prudence will not ſuffer him to deny him pub- | 
lickly - it's in this caſe as with him that hath | 


bought a Jewell, which be thought moſt precious, 
but was cheated, that man will be aſhamed to 
own the deceit, becauſe thereby his ignorance is 


betrayed ;. 
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betrayed ; and next: to.being deceived he hates to 
be upbraided reputation js expoſcd to ſcandal 
in this caſe without remedy, which is <qually 


|. dear to him as his life 5 what can he alledge, 


ſhould he ay, { chought my friepd was worthy, 
amiable and. fincerely affectionate, but I was 
mitaken, what a contefaptible-pleg/is this ? as 
much as if he ſhould fay, . I. was a novice and 
knew not how to make a right choice, or I was 
careleſs and would not take the pains ; if igno- 


fant, how can he be a comple Judge? by what rowmelo 


Tule can he aſſigne ertours on Another. when fox 
ought he knows. the. fault is his own : nothing 
will ſooner miſleade then ignorance,. if negligent 
worthy to ſiffer : To prevent this, be well ac+ 
quainted with the perſon before you make this 
contract, prevention is better then cure, the 
more perfect knowledge a man hath of hjs friend, 
the gfeater is his love to his perſon, if he be wor- 
thy; then acquaint your ſelf with the law of 
frendſhip, love hath law as well. as duty, and 
indiſpenſable obligations , which. .if- thrown 
off make unhappy breaches: tis. neceſſary that 
there ſhould be a principle of reaſon and choice 
in that perſon that is governed by thislaw z firſt; 
to conſidet the reaſon that enjoyns, Secondly, 
to deſcern the import of the concern , Third- 
ly, how to determine jt ſelf opt of judgement 
and Choice to acceptit as worthy in it ſelf, and 
advantagiout tothe receiver ; no external force 
can compel the will to.chooſe any thing but un- 
der a notion of comparative gaodpeſs, as the in- 
feriour cteatures are moved by zhe ſecret force of 

ah a opwra} 
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natural inclindtion' , 'fo "rational creatures are 


Wrought upon and inſenſibly drawn by moral ' en- 


gagements, a$ the foreſight of rewards or threat- | 
nings annexed tavites them - Frendſhip cannot | 


be without commands; if that' be true, that the 
diſpenſing of benefits. acquite to the'giver a right 
to command, and Tays onthe receiver an 'obliga- 
tion to obey, and theſe rights and'obligations ate 
meaſured by the nature of the benefit as their juſt 
rule : This isa Maxim, that every rational man 
readily aſſents to,yo commands ſo pleaſing as thoſe 
bf love :* nodntyſo eaſy ; becauſe as the com- 
mands are cafie without reſtraint, fo they are e- 
qual without- violence and oppreſſion, which 
ſweetly obliges to Obedience. 
' Laſtly, That we may be fecured in ſo weighty 
a matters, and bnild the material concern upon 
firm baſes, know this, that not; only reaſon but 
religion is neceſſary as the mot tranſcendant and 
pregnantargument to engage the will and affe- 
tions, thote that are learned in the work of rjgh- 
| teouſneſs are the moſt excellently, qualified for 
this concern :' I admit a Frendſhip may be made 
between perſons -meerly moral; where there may 
be equality there may be amity, but it cannot be 
ſo ſure and ſafe as the Chriſtian Frendſhip, one 
being founded in heaven the 'dther on earth ; ſo 
that there is as much difference betwcen them-as 
between heaven and earth, and as their originals 
are unequal, ſo their objects and operations are 
unequal ; reaſon cannot bear' equal pace with 
religion, though it may ariſe high in reſpect-of 
ſence, yet it is very low compared with faith 3 I 
| grant, 


' 
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grant, that religion connot make-Frendfhip com- 
pleat except rational accompliſhments and natu- 
rz] requilites. concur. ; as reaſon cannot convey . 
grace, ſo religion cannot convey reaſon : many 
Idiots without queſtion are pious, yetnotin any 
caſe capable of Frendſhip, becauſe there mult. 
be reaſon as well as relig!on to regulate things: 
that religion is not ſufficient of 1t ſelf to make. 
Frendihip, the caſe of Barnavas and Paul makes. 
undeniable, who through diſpute and difference. 
did that which 1s againit the nature of Frendſhip, 
they parted and probably never met again ; we 
cannot think they were enemies, but certainly 
they were leſs friends ; this muſt be granted, 
where the reitraint in Frendſhip begins, there 
begins the imperfection of it ; and; without an 
queition tne moral Frendſhip was broken, only 
the Chri-tian Frendſhip remained intire, we ruſt 
needs run a mighty hazard in making alliances 
with perſons impious : Firſt, the devil will de- 
ligne a breach, either by plantingin us ſome di. 
viding principles, and afterward he will be as in- 


' Auſtrious to draw our theſe principles into divi- 


ding praiſes, ſometimes God himſelf will de- 


| figne a breach, if God intend. either party for 


himſelf, enmity will ſoon grow. between them, 
there bcing a certajn antipathy between the ſeed 


| of the woman and the ſeed of the ſerpent : do not 


| 
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we ſee God curſe. the. greateſt comforts of te 
| carnal men, and blaſt their faireſt hopes, - and nip 
| their promiling bloſſoms ? but if there be truth in 

the inward parts, and piety bears the ſway, tke 
Frendſhip will be eſtabliſhed ; and becauſe the 
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bet Frendihips may. ſometimes want pleaſure, 
but never trouble, we had need be carefnl that 
we have an intereft in him that can turn our wa- 
ters of aK1iG1on into the wine of conſolation. 
I come now to the Fourth thing, namely, the- 
equality that muſt be in the perſons of ſrichds 
previous to this concern : and here we ſhall firit 
examine the perfeCtions of the minde, and then 
thoſe inferiour though neceſſary requiſites to 
compleat this equality : the perſons mult have 
in them that which will do theſe things, ſatisfie 
reaſon in a competent meaſure; raviſh'and at- 
tract the affetion, and preſerve harmony and a- 
oreement in all the tranſactions that relates to this 
coricern : thoſe that are untainted with prejudice, 
and by bcing ſo have their judgments clear and 
unbialled, conſjdey ſeriouſly the happineſs of this | 
concetn : Frendſhip 1s not guided by humour and * 
fancy which hath much more ſway among the | 
vulgar then judgment and reaſon, and that makes | 
them ſo uncertain, they can ſhuffle paſſions, and 
hate next hour, what juſt now they adored ; but 1 
it is a grave and deliberate act of the underirand- ' 
ing and will, whereby wet come to a right eiti- | 
mate of things; the rational faculties, which are : 
the underſtanding and* will, if rightly guided, : 
are not to be ſlightly fatisfied ; outward blan: | 
diſhments will norgo it,it muſt be ſomething that | 
1s really good, a# that which is ſo fubtilly diſ- 
guiſed under an appearance of good, that it cau- 
not be diſcovered : things being thus preferited 
to the will, itCloſeth with them by a free' and, 
unconſitaines choice, dnd the affeCtiony are in«| 
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£lined inſenfibly, vertue being the only ingrati- 
ating quality : for the better directing our inqui- 
7 ſition, it will be requiſite to enquire what thoſe 
| qualities are that are univerſally and indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary, in ordex to the anſwering thoſe great 
ends before-mentioncd : | conceive theſe three 
things wall fully do it. Err/t, worth and excel- 
9 lency in the minde, that will ſatisfie reaſon as to 
the choice of the object, that it is not baſe and 
abje& but valuable : Secondly, courteous and 
affable conditions and inclinations, this will en- 
gage the aff:Ction - Thirdly, ſuch an cquality as 
will anſwer in every thing requiſite in this mate- 
rialconcern, and this will both create and pre- 
ſerve harmony and agreement in all tranſaci- 
: ons, andis the beauty and comelineſle of Frend- 
| ſhip; when there is an Uniformity obſerved in 
| things, how ſplendidly do they appear ? and 
' the more excellent the things are in themſelves, 

the more lovely they appear in uniformity : 

Frendſhip is not only to raiſe and inflame the 

heart with the love of the object in order to a 

ſenſual ſatisfaCtion, though that be neceflary, 

becauſe from thence the felicity of the animal life 

proceeds, but rather to improve the ſuperiour 

faculties in order toa rational ſatisfaction, from 

whence the pleaſure of the minde proceeds; now 
| our judgement and reaſon is abundantly ſatisfied, 
{ when we findein the objec of our affections the 
habits and aQts of reaſon; for as the princi- 
ples of reaſon inhances the value of the perſon, ſo 
the praGiſes benefits others ,not only as an exam- 
| ple, though that be much, but as an improvement 
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of our knowledge and experience. ng 
Firit, we will conſider reaſon in its fuperlative 


a 


degree, 25 a King upon his throne, when reaſon : 
keeps the throne, the will is right, and its 'im- þ 


preſſions juit and equal, fo that the inferiour fa- 
culties are calily drawn to a ſubordination to 1ts 


dictates and adnionitions, and the affections are | 
exerciſed with proportion to the quality of their | 


objects, 'and reaſon is their inviolavle rule, and 
love the ſupreme affeCion that gives being to all 
the re{t, to hatred it ſelf; for ſo much we hate a- 
ry thing as it itands between and impedes our 
enjoyment of what we love ; the rational facul- 
ties hath objects that highly excels thoſe of the 
ſenſitive, :neir capacities are more ſpatious, and 
Their Union with the 0bjzCt more cloſe and inti- 
mate, their perception more clear, and thereby 
become che greateit inſtruments of plcaſure to 
the intel}:;gent nature : the higheſt faculties are 
the underſtanding and will, to which the deſire 
of knowledge is moſt natural, end ptoducerh the 
toblelt and ſweeteſt pleaſure ; and this according 
to the perfeCtian and enjoyment of the object, 
proportionable to the degrees of excellency there 
15 in any object, ſo much tational ſatisfaction 


accrues to the minde by the knowledge of it - 


Natural things greatly affect an intelligent mag 
in his enquiring into their nature, I mean the 
works'of God and his providential diſtributions, 
yet the excellericies they finde there are but dark 
and faint'reſemblances of the infinite & unchang. 
able perfetion, the defire of knowledge both 
natural atid moral is marvellous quick and ny 
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feſt and in appearance, molt worthy the rational 
nature, as being exceeding pleafant and delicious 
| fo the ſoul : the retirements of nature are not 
| without thoſe excellencies which invite the 
| fearch of intelligent men, but the miltery of mo- 
| fallic y hath much more perfection in the nature 
of it, toanimate and q quicken our enquiries, and 
| that becauſe knowledge ts attained here with 
leſs labour, more certainty, and with greater 
de:ightand pleaſure ; and the reaſon is, we get 
ſome {teps nearer the original of all perfection ; : 
the Impreſſions of God are ingraven upon all his 
works, but ſo aT'y; that many naturally wiſe 
men could hardly finde light enough in taeir na- 
tural laraps to diſcover the true nature and cha- 
racters of him : now morallity aſcends much nea- 
rer, it 15a proſpect that makes clearer diſcove- 
ries, and hereby we aſcend ſo near pertection, 
that we may diſcover much of the nature and ex- 
cellency of the unchangeable and glorious veing, 
yet this 1s but a plimmering light, and a low per- 
fection comparatively, and will never reach hap- 
oe, ; there isa ſtrong inclination in men to be 

appy, this deſire is born and bred up with 
$i, ,and it is the firit and univerſal principle from 
vhence all raoral conſequences are derived : this 
3s the rule of our deſire, and the end of our acti- 
ons : as in natural things the principle of their 
chr operate according to their quality,fo 
n mora] things the end is as ; powerful to form 
the ſoul for its operations in order to it, there= 
fore as all deſire to be happy, ſo they apply 
khcmſelyes to thoſe means that hah a tendency 50 
t; 
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it : men frame happineſs according to their tenz-. 
pers, and the apprehenſions of it are proportio- Þ 
nable to the condition of the perfons - for happi= 
neſs is the pleſure that derives from the harmony 
and agreement that there is between the object 
and the appetite, that we may come toa more 
perfect knowledge of the ſupream being, and fo 
conſequently be more happy then any man, 
though never ſo richly accompliſhed can be any 
other way : we mutt cloſe wit! religion to this 
capacity the beams of divine light are extended ; 
it isnot my deſigne ſo to magaitie humane reaſon 
as to neglect that knowledge that js divine, nor 
iSit according to our mr ethod wholly to ret 
there ; the preat import of Frendfhip as was pro-Jf 
miſed was to ſtudy the happineſs one of another/2 
in all things both divine and huraane ; 1t 1s truec,/a 
there is a ſecret acknowledgment in every mang't 
breaſt of a ſuperiour power to whom he mu{t't 
give an account, this he hath by the light of na-'t 
ture, yetthe clearneſs of the underitanding Tal 
loſt notwithitanding z and that light that remains 2 
js eclipſed; thoſe that are .ovided by this lighzn 


-led by ſenſe, fancy, and paſſon, they have no{] | 


wotives that ſhould raiſe them to higher things]! 
there is yet a clearer diſcovery to be made 0! V 
God, and that is the oitice of faith, which lifts r 
men up above the region of Reaſon, and ſo en. ( 
Jarges and ſublimates the minde that ir can ge | 
very near the infinite perfection ; as reaſon i 
greatly above ſenſe, ſo faith 1s infinitely abovs ! 
reaſon : if we conſider its origina) acts and ends. C 
faith is not the fruit of nature, no ſuch flows | 
grow! k 
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grows in natures garden : it is the immediate giſt 
df God : none of the philoſophers could attain 
Shisinall their enquirjes, and the reaſon was, 
Fhey never underitood the knowledge of God in 
{Chriit, they were not brought to ſee, that there 
(were higher degrees of excellency in the objects 
fof faith then in thoſe of reaſon, nor could they 
Piſcern the infallibility of its rule, by which all 
actions are meaſured, if proportionable to the 
degree of excellency that there is in the object : 
four happineſs is more or leſs compleat : a Chri- 
ftians happineſs myſt need be ſuperlative that 
ath Cod for his object who is beyond all de- 
Fgrees, and ſuperlative ; the ſatisfaCtion of reaſon 
;7and that of faith are not the ſarne thing, there is 
as much diffcrence as between heaven and earth, 
;| the different ways they take exaGly convinces, 
| that there ends are not only different, but con- 
-. trary ; the rule or Jaw that Chriſtians are directed 
i by is infallible, and the rule by which all their 
z actions are meaſured, is the perfect law of God, 
1; not the moral law written in every mans heart 
1 before the fall, the dark impreſſion whereof re- 
;| mains to this day, but I mean the law of faith” 
| which is not ſubject to any diſpute or doubt ; we 
11 need not go ſo far about as heathens which knew 
| God no otherwiſe but by the dark impreſſions 
-: they found of him in natural things, but we come 
j- to a perfect knowledge of him, by the Goſpel 
12 and fee him face to face : Chriſtians as they have 
;. clearey manifeſtations, ſo they have more no- 
& ble and excellent means by which they atttain 
i thoſe ſplendid diſcoveries,& this moſt clearly de. 
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that dazeled the eyes of Philoſophers, but injigh- 
tens Chriſtians more and more until the perfectg; 
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monſtrats the glory & magnificency of their end r 
men that look at a temporal felicity they level atſfs 
low ends that which engages a Chriitian in thefſo 
purſuit of happineſs, is no motive to them, andiff, 
chat is beauty and reward; nothing tiat 1s future 
can be any attractive to a carnal and ſenſual man, a 
nor can beauty invite him « The vitiouſneſs: olfy 
his eye hinders him from diſcerning the beauty M1 
the thortneſs of his ſight is ſuch that he cannot 
reach things that are future - the molt rational 
Philoſophers that were molt diligent to improvell 


in knowledge, received with delight truths olft 


lower deſcent and of infinitely leſs importanceſ 
but rejected divine revelation : morality ſcemsF 
to come very near felicity ; their profeſſed mak 
was happineſs, yettheſe becauſe they could not 

29mita higner principle then natural reaſon, ut 
terly diſcizimed Goſpel-light, and its more clearh 
revelations; bur God who, hath commanded ihr 
to ſhine out of darkneſs, hath ſhived into tel 
heart of a Chrittian and bath given the know-y 
ledge of God inthe face of Chriit; this is che ſuny 


day : men of the molt exquiſite natural parts andy 
perfections, though there were no future ſtate,j 
bould not be happy while they retain thoſe natu-h 
ral inſuihciences that are incident to the beſt ofjfi 
men that wa!k by a falliblerule ; how frequent- 

lyarc ney inſnared, allurements may be ſo ob 
tilly and artificially contrived and made, eſpeci-jh 


ally when the bait is reward and pleaſure, that: 
the rational and the ſenſitive appetite are atonce" 


betrayed z 
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betrayed; the rwo principles of ation are the 
underſtanding and will, there is no patticblar 
good but may have the appearance of ſome evil, 
or {5mething that 1s ungrateful annexed to it, 
or which teaſon the will may rejeCit ; ſo every 
particular evil may be ſo diſguiſed by the falſe 
appearance of goodneſs annexed to it , that the 
will may receive it + ſpacious objects convey 
hemſelves through the unwary and unguarded 
fences to the fahcy, and from that to the undet- 
anding , which by tiegleC not conſidering the 
anger, or fondly believing the poodneſs of 
heend, will overballance the evil of the means, 
ommends it to the will, and that embraces it,and 
the ſenſes that ſhould be ſentinels togive intelli- 
So faithfully & difcover dangers vigilantly,%z 
tnake true reports of things to the minde._ reſpeCt- 
go as ſubordinate to the rational faculties, to 
thinder all diſturbances or diſquietneſs that might 
fault the minde, they not ſeldome aCt contrary, 
ctarelefly taking diſguiſed enemies for frietds, 
'-othertimes by a falſe alarm affrigtit the lower ap- 
mire, and cauſe ſuch confuſion that the com- 


\ 


1-mand of reaſon cannot be obſerved ; and this is 
.tgone cither by bringing in ſome amazing trouble 
dgr infinuating ſome inviting pleaſure or any 0- 
ther diſtractions of the minde : thus the ſenſes 
1-Wound and captivate the minde, ſo that there is 
Qigo truſting to reaſon, ſence, or any thing but 
TP which can neither deceive nor be deceived ; 
d-this-proſpective gives a true ſight of things, whe- 
i-hher we conſider God the ſupteme object of our 
atſſappineſs or the enjoyment of him which is ſub- 

ns ordinate ; 
on; 
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ordinate: it's true we cannot come to a perfed 
knowledge of God in this imperfect ſtate, by 
we may haye our hearts inlarged here to recei 
that happineſs that is reſerved for a more perfeC 
{tate, and may have happineſs in the ſced an 
principles of it; nothing ihall alter our conditio 
there but degrees, and we ſhall have a portigh 
anſwerable to the ſpaciouſneſs of the. capacity 
fo then weare not to judge of our ſelves as tf 
happineſs or mifery by wiſdome and humane re: 
ſon, but by faith that cannot be miſ-guided « 
controuled : this meaſure is not humane reaſe 
that may etre, but it is grace, not in our han 
but in the hand of omnipotency; where erring anf 
watping is impoſiible ; as faith hath its illuming 
tion from him whoſe undetſtanding is infinite, {q' 
it hath its ſtrength from him that is AlmightyP' 
By this light the underſtanding is jecifyed, tle 
willis inclined, ſo that they cannot be inveigleſ 
by inferiour objects, and it ſubſtitutes ſuch ſg 
briety in the lower appetite, which keeps of! 
all thoſe intruſions that generaJly ſubvert it{! 
But I leave this point, and proceed, and ſhewP 
how knowledge and mental perfection may rea" 
the benefit of others. ie 
Secondly, Men do not love and value perſofſ! 
only for their intrinſick worth though that 1s vg®! 
luable and inviting, but for the diftufive qualif® 
that is ſo natural to true excellency, that it cayc 
not be divided, no mote then the beams of 
Tun can be ſeparated from the body : men thigf 
themſelves happy in nothing but what comes 
tended with reward as well as pleaſure, aj? 
therefoſ© 
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noſt accomodation and proportion thereunto - 
ALove is the molt free and generous Paſſion ſend- 
Sos forth continually that which 1s both profitable 
&nd greatly delightful , and this is moſt ohli- 
&ins : men are valued as all things elſe are, for 
Eheir uſefulneſs; we have a good inſtance for this 
hn melancholy perſons that haveas large capaci- 
iesas others, andare as induſtrous to acquire 
noble endowments as any, and attain as great 
perfection, yet being under the tyranny of that 
lack paſſion, are not capable of Demonſtration, 
þ1d ſo they draw themſelves under a cloud while 
hey live, by obſcuring their perfections ; and 
{when they die, their excellencies with them- 
; elves are buried in everlaſting oblivion; they live 
14300 uſe, and die withour glory ; whereas others 
ewho like the ſun have ſcattered their light,though 
g{hort of their excellencies and acquirements,have 
Wived uſefully and dyed honorably, Itis not no- 
tition but example that imbalms our duſt, and 
wperpetuates renown ; men of clear and inturrup- 
#ted reaſon cannot content themſelves with them- 
ſelves, I mean no man can be ſatisfied from him- 
aſelf, that is Gods prerogative, and therefore 
ogare frequently taking in ſupplys from without ; 
igand this they could not do with conveniency , 
ontent, and ſatisfaction, had they not the advan- 
age of communication, by which they tranſplant 
jqtheir precious flowers, as alſo convey from their 
divine ſprings thoſe ſtreams that would overflow 

all banks, if not carefullyturned into convenient 
gfchannels ; neither would their fclicity they * 
| £En 


herefore prize frend{hip as having in it ſelf 


 vertuous men will loſe much honour ; - the mor 


3z is © ADiſconſe 
tend be compleat, could they confine their nott.. 
ons and experiences Within the narrow territoricg. 
of their own minds : Now that they may dif-' 
charge themſelves of the burthens of their weigh- 
ty conceptions,, which they may do while they 
retain the worth.of them, and finde out a way. 
for their capatious ſouls to empty theraſelves. - 
They court all opportunities, among which: 
Frendſhip preſents its ſelf as moſt ſuitable and 
proper, becauſe receptive of aſl thoſe generous || 
overtures which are propounded, and ſo the will] 
and affection are imamediatly engaged, freely] 
without any force or violence , to cloſe with| 
Frendſhip, as the moſt convenient ſcene upon | 
which they may act thoſe ſcrious contrivances| 
| 


that terminate in vertue and honour: It is in this] 
tare and relation men chearfully purſuc golden} 
deſignes, and make uſe of thoſe excellent expe- 
riments they have been long gathering , bur byſ} 
ſome harſh accident and unhappy incapacity have] 
been hid and obſcured ; Now Frendſhip mainly] 
intending the improvement of reaſon and advan-| 
tage, every way both to the giver;and receiver} 
immediatly puts upon that employment, with- 
out which the moit curious ſearches ſeems but 
idle things, and that is communication, where. 
by men both improve themſelves and others ; It 
15 true, habitual excellency beantifies the minde, 
but it muſt be extended beyond that , elſe the 
reputation, which is very conſiderable amon 


general the influence , the greater the glory,lik 
the ſun whoſe glory doth nos; only confilt in th 
body 
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4 body, though that be all light, and the fonrtain 


4 of light, but alfoin the ſpreading beams ; they 


being of the moſt peneral advantage + But to 
bring this argument yet nearer our purpoſe, ob- 
ſerve, that wiſe men in their firſt atiempts, in 


| ofder to the demonſtrating of their parts, arc not 
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haſty, raſh and precipitate ; they will friendly 
drſcourſe their notions before they will ſcatter 
them publickly ; this is readily aſfented to, rtat 
tke moſt accompliſhed men are not ſecured from 
milttakes,' which wilt ofttimes attend unavoida- 
bly the molt wary undertaker-: men cannot ſo 
exactly thape theit be:i thoughts, as that. they 
ſhould appear comely to all, nor can he promiſe 
himſelf an exemption at all times from miſap- 
prehenſion, paſſion or ſame other accident which 


may mtervene betwcen the intention and the 


action, theſe are tmcident toevery man, and can 
be no more divided from the purett conſtitutions 
and innocent lives then light from the ſun : 
Again; CTonfiderare men are not ſo taken with 
their Eafly conceptions as to believe them with- 
out exceptions or improvement, and none can 
ſo freely, innocently and without noiſe do it, as 
a faithiul'and judicious friend, who cannot be 
ſuſpeedof envy or partiality on the other {ide : 


1 E£xanxine great Schools and publike communities 


| who- more fit to pay thoſe juit acknuwledge- 
| ments-then he who wall'as chearfully commend 
1 any worthy quality as he! would tenderly, pru- 


dently and carefully detect the contrary ; that 


|}this act of Frenaſhip is a ſingular advantage, will 


furtherappear upon this enquiry which follows : 
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and Academies, and you will finde they are not. 
only intended for the ttydy of Learning in their ® 
ſeveral apartments; but alſo for the benefit of | 
Communion in a ſociable converſation, whereby 
learning is improved afid extended in order to | 
the publick benefit of the whole ſociety : Weare | 
not without multitude of examples of this kinde, | 
it is by diſcourſe truth is diſputed, errour is ex- Þ 
punged ; the true meaſure of the capacity and © 
incapacitics of men lies originally in that rule : 
that the art or ſcience he is about to acquire ' 
preſcribes, but the uſe is more extenſive, and ſo 
the meaſure is in every mans hand that hath skill * 
zouſe it; and hereby a man comes to make a. 
right e{timate of all things, by applying the rule 
to them, which is done by diſcourſing with our 
ſelves or others: words are the ſhaping of the 
thoughts, and rally them into order and form : 
thoughts are beſt diſcerned in their dreſs whether 
they are trivial or weighty ; naked thoughts 
ſometimes affright us, we dare not look > them, 
till by words they are adorned, and ſo made 
amiable ; othertimes they ſeem ſo atery that we 
cannot hold them, they ſlip fromus; but when 
we have ſhaped them we have greater command . 
of them, and can hold them till we have exami- 


 nea them, and art laſt we have liberty to keep 


them or reject them, according to their deſert 
and merit - a mans firſt conceptions may be 0- 
vervalued or undervalued by accidents, as when 
melancholy or pride interpoſeth - Melancholy 
wilt not ſtay ſolohg upon thoughts, being of a 
roving temper, @till they may be ſcanned, and 
pride 
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p64 will examine them overly and lightly, 
ecauſe it thinks it canyut erre - We deal up- 
rightly and judiciouſly when we examine things 
ſo as that we come to a right underitanding of 
the nature of them; and can give every thing its 
true value without leſſening their luſtre, which 
conſiits in their nature, uniformity and compo- 
fition : It was the advice of a Grandee, eminent 
for Learning, and of an excellent judgment; 
that men ſhould diſcourſe their thoughts and 
when opportunities were not to be had of diſ- 
© courſing them otherwife; rather then. wholly 
| \ omitthis neceſſary concern, they ſhould direct 


their diſcourſe to a ſtatue ;-but he that hath a 
faithful friend need not put himſelf upon this 
- concluſion : Familiar converſe is always pleaſant 
> andoften very profitable and ſeaſonable ' : Two 
; Wits arebetter then one, is a Proverb not to be 
- flighted- I may ſecan errobr in my Friend he 
; tnay not ſec in himſelf, without being over-cu- 
rious y and this may be fo argues, that he may 
> beconvinceg, and his repatation ſecured from 
; reproach and ſcandal, * 
| Secondly, there mult be that in the obje& 
| wepitch upon for Frendſhip, that mult raviſh 
. the affections, and that ſeems to he candour and 
> affability in Mr pobtions and converſation, this is 
© asneceflary in order to content and the plcaſure 
of this concern, as reaſon is in order to the pro- 
fit of it : asreaſon is neceſſary, ſo love and an 
equal converſation is as neceflary , this was that 
which firſt created and itiil ſupports it ; nothing 
ſo indearing as civility and courteſie ; "and this 
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| keeps up the reputation of Frendſhip in ſpight of 


kindneſs, and in this ſence- objects ha 


with thoſe that are of moroſe and harſh ſpirits, 
ſuch hatEroſſneſs ſo natural to them,being born 
and bred up with them, that they cannot be 0- 
therwiſe - what torment are ſuch perſons to 


themſelves © every the leaſt contradiction ſo | 


inflames and ſo {trangely tranſports them, and 
that to ſuch amazing paiſions, that they are not 
only ungrateful to others but frightful to them- 
ſelves; they arrive to ſuch extravagancies that 
miſchievous eftects follow upon them : they are 
jultly termed mad, elſe they would not bring up- 
on themſelves a greater miſchief thar they may 
do a leſs; theſe perſons are not fit for any ſerious 


ailthatenvy that malicious perſons conceive a- * 
gain{t it: nocloud can ecclipſe the radiancy of | 
this concern, when it is clothed with civility and | 


courtclie, this is the conſtraining property of | 


CON+ | 
itraining force, though properly they have none, | 
but derive their efticacy from the faculties to | 
which they are agreeable- ; we may underſtand | 
the excellency ot this temper by comparing it *' 


undertaking ; but now a calm and affable tem- | 


per reduces paſtions, and ſo fortifies themſelves 
againlt them, tnat they neither diſquiet their 
own minds, nor others patience : theſe can paſs 
by the greatelt injuries inſenſibly ; how prudent- 
ly do they interpret all things in the beſt ſence 
that are meantin the worſt they do ſee , as to 
pity, but are blinde as to prejudice : theſe do not 
practiſe curioſity and a near inſpeQion into the 
f1ults of others,and yet will ſeverely enough de- 


tect 
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tect vice, without grating & upbraiding how ajmi- 
able is ſuch a diſpolition, 2nd mo:t incor parably- 
fit for this great concern ? this temper hath many 
excellent properties; I ſhall hint at ſome : wy iS 
free, pleaſant and complaſant : Love is noÞ! 
and admits the beloved into the neart, and oives 
him a peculiar intereit there, aud in all that he 
hath beſides, interelt is ſo great a part of Frend- 
ſhip, that we conciude, no Intericit no Frend. 
ſhip: [t is the true meaſure of Love; as [ntere!t 
18 more or leſs perſect, fois tne aftedtion more 
or leſs compieat ; proportionable to tae intereſt, 
ſuch 1s the Frendihip : All thofe accompliſh. 

ments we have been diſcourſing of, are infignifi- 
\ cant toa perſon without intereit, like the Gold 
in the [adzes; only valuable in themſelves, but 
of little value to others which are at a diſtance 
It is intereit that inhanceth the worth of an: 
thing, propriety 1s very indearing and obligins ; 
it puts a beauty upon our enjoyments; how com- 
mon is it for men to flight that in the poſſetſon of 
another they admire, waen the property is al- 
tcred and they can call ittneir own, 
' Again, Frendfhip is plefant without thoſe per- 
plexitics that attend other relations as the tem=- 
per of friends arc more equal, ſo their commerce 
and fellowſhip is more plealing ; cquality ſweet- 
neſs ſociety : Frendlhip 1s compounaed of love 
and ſociety : how pleaſant are thofe harmleſs 
diverſions that conſtantly attend thoſe ſociable 
companions ? and that which makes 1t the more 
ſweet, isthe utility and necefhiity of it for the re- 
Pair of the minde , that may and will be tired in 
D 3 ths 
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the mo{t diligent perſon cannot be always upon ' 


the wing, the lower appetite muit have content © | 
as well as the ſuperior ; for as the diſturbances Þ 
in the fenſcs much prejudice the operations of the Þ} 
tninde, {vo that it cannot act either profitably or | 
pleaſantly for that particular ſeaſon ; ſo when | 
the minde 15 to9 intent, the ſences are prejudiced; | 
and ſo much ſometimes, that they cannot enjoy * 
thoſe vacaficics that prudence and conveniency 

aſſigns them fot the repairs of the body and lows | 


cr appetite , which may beſo: weary in atten- 
ding upon the rational: appetite , that pleaſure 
may ſeem a burth<n: becauſe unſeaſonable, and 


they may prefer a llcepy ſtupgity beforef the 


molt gratefu] recreati6n';, and the reaſon ſeems 
to be this becauſe ſence cannot bear equal pace 
with reaſon, the body with the minde; wife men 
in their: molt eager purſuit of knowledge had 
Evermore a ave. reſpect to the body, which if 
impaired the minde could not make its retutns 
cither ſo pleaſant or betiefcial as before : now it 
is the great defigne of fricnds ſo to regulate their 
affairs-that a general content {hall be given both 
to ſerice and reaſon *anſwerable to_their refſpe- 
Ctive capacity : Society as it is neceſſary upon a 
moral account, fo it is moſt natural ; God him- 


unhappy , © Paradiſe with all its picaſure could 
not make up this want,*his ſociable nature: was 


not to be contented without it' : ',Adamm was as. 
perfect in his Primitive ſtate as any tteature 
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ſelf preached this doctrine in paradice ; it # not 
good for man to be alone; Adam was no other way 
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7 could poſſibly be; look into his underſtanding and 
: there you will inde perfect light ; inta his will, 
- and their exac} rectitude ; his affections all pure, 
# without any droſs, his body full of beauty and 
 comelineſs: add hereunto his conſtant communij- 
# on with God who treated him with no other 
; terms but love and kindeneſs, yet after all 
2 this, the Lord as a further demonſtration of 
* bis favour to eAdan , ke alſhgns him a com- 
| panion ,, the propertionableneſs of which is 
' bonified in that commendation he gives the wo- 
man, when heypreſents her to Adam, (aying, 
(he was a help-mect for him : all this illuſtrates the 
pleaſuze of ſociety, If Adam in paradiſe wanted 
| fociety that was happy in every thing elſe, how 
pleaſant muſt Frendſhip be to us that are happy 
in nothing elfe comparatively ? what complacen- 
cy and delight mult needs ſpring from a ſtate ſo 
peculiarly free and pleaſant, I might ſpeak much 
of the delight and ſatisfaction to be found in this 
regard, butthat [ ſhall reſerve to another place, 
The Fourth and lait thing promiſed by way of 
preparation to this great concern js this, that 
there muſt be ſo much equality in the perſon 
& capacity of Friends wkiek will be commenſu- 
rate and adequate in every thing material, relat- 
ing to this rclation and ſtate of Frendſhip - for the 
_ better directing our inquiſition in this great caſe, 
' a method will be neceſſary. 1 would explain my 
meaning here with all caution and circumſpecti- 
. on, that I might not be miſ-underſtood, becauſe 
. the intricacy of the whole Diſcourſe lies in this 


- particular, : 
FR D 4 Firſt, 
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Firſt, 1 do not mean by this equality ſach an | 
abſolute equality as will adnut of no diſparity Þ| i: 
that 18 a]/mo:t impoſiible, and certainly unneceſla- 
ry : Men cannotmeet in this concern as lines 1n 
the eenter, no man can perfectly underitand the 
heights an dipths of his own minde ſo as to 
make a certain cilimate of them, and it mult 
needs be without the reach of any other ; -as the 
accidents of lite in ſome inferiour things may 
make a difterence as to the outward {tatg, fo the # 
pertections of the minde, though not contrary | 
may be uncqual, and that becauſe one man may K 
and doth excell another in particular things ; and 
this is ſofar from cauſing a diſguit, that it pro- (51 
miſcth ſingular advantage ; foras a worthy man 
zs diflatistied though he hath treafured up great Ai 
things while they remain obſcure, fo he is high- 
ly contented to part them between hiraſelf ang I 
his friend, and noleſs is he delighted to ſee his ty 
own worth outvied by his friend: for whatſfoe- þ 
ver the one pollefſeth the other cannot want - no | 
Matter where'the propriety is when tie uſe 1811 
both : the trade that Friends drive js giving and 
receivingin order to a mutual ſatisfaction - be- 
jide were this ſeeming diſparity wanting, friends 
would miſs one of their great- ends : no man 1$ 
loved for himſelf : It were well if we cquld love 
God at thatrate : there is a vaſt expectation of. 
profit and pleaſure among Fricuds, and much of 
their ſatisfaction lics in this, exchanging value 
ior value, and hereby they are both gainers, and 
[21S upon a double account, Firlt they add gach 
e otters treaſufe by ſome additional GecEUCDCY; 
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{ and then to their content, becauſe its mutual : It 
 isno cauſe of quarrel that one excels another in 
| worthy qualities, the one never loſeth by the 
others gain; and then there is much more delight 
in ſubmitting the reaſon and wills jn the volunta- 
ry intcrcourſes aud acts of Frendfhip, then can 
be any other way, and that becanſe there 15 more 
love expreſled in thoſe acts, and the more of love 
is in any thing, the more ſweet, oratifying and 
*contenting 1t is : But to come to particulars, 
| And here [ ſhall endeavour to ſthew what arc 
hoſe inequalities that are abſolute, and can ne- 
ver be otherwiſe, and then what inequality that 
3s that may be diſpenſed with and taken up when 
prudence ſpeaks it neceſſary ; That I may not in 
Hiead of explicating intricate this material con- 
xern, I ſhall priſe theſe Four things wherein 
Jiis inequality is to be found, and ts io interwo- 
ven into the compoſition and condition of the 
perſons that no prudence can take up. 
 Firit, The inequality between a Prince and a 
ſlave, a wiſe man and a fool, perſons of different 
xerſwaſions in matters of religion, and jn the 
'K t place, that ncquality chat isin ſomc Rela- 
hions, 
+ Firit, A Prince cannot without too baſe a con- 
viſcention and diminution oi his honour take his 
ave into his boſome, this is ſo great a diſparity, 
nat no prudence can ever take up ; this 1s bath 
n unnatural and unreaſonable condeſcention; 
Secondly, There can be no equality between 
wiſe man and a fool; if a wiſe man cannot make 


re6dthig wich perſon that 1s grolly ionorant, 
. | | becauſe 
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becauſe of the dif parity that there is betweenk! 


them in reſpect of their reaſon, as I ſhall ſhewſ, 


anon, much leſs with him that is ſo far from great 
reaſon, that he hath none at all : fools can neverſh 


be ſo equallized as to comport with men of conþhz 


petent reaſon, auch leſs with wiſe men ; their 
natures are made up of contradiction : there is} 
that madneſs, wilfulneſs and folly in the on& 
that cannot conliit with that gravity, wiſdom andþ,; 
humility of the othet, as one can never be raiſed 
to any congruity with the other, ſo the other canſ}, 
never be ſo depreſſed and degenerated as to beathh 
any proportion with him : no ſuch amity cally; 
ſtand with ſo. great an inequality : | need not uſe 
any further argument fot the confirmation of thigh 
aſſertion ; Give me leave to ſpeak a word to the 
ſuppoſtion, which is, that men of high party, 
& ſublimated minds cannot be ſocqualized as tal; 
be made fit ſubjects for a Frendthip with the ig4e, 
norant - Men eminent 1n vertue,as they cannot tn}; 
honour affociate themſelves with them that ardaj 
vicious, ſo they cannot in wiſdora make alliancgy, 
with the tenorant; and this will be yet morgy« 
cleargif we confider the diitance they ſtand one tale; 
the other ; a inan of raiſed parts can never be ſdl+c 
degenerated asto comport himſelf with them thatſſ 
are much inferiour ; difference in perſon afth 
co the outward itate 1s much , as appeared infec 
the former in:tance between a Prince and der 
flave, but here it's more, becauſe there is all 
manner of diſtance both as to. the minde and}, 
outward tiate: what pleaſure can wiſe men|fe 
cake in ſowing barren groung, or ſcattering] f1 
EL thei :: 
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their precious ſced in a Common, or at belt to 
ow among thorns, where the feed will never 
pring upto any fatisfaction : Every ſecular bu- 
neſs ſhall be admitted to come in and choak it ; 
hatin which wiſe men are moſt excellent , the 
ther regards got ; the m rea man underſtands 
he more he makes every to himſelf, which 
hoſe of vicious ſpirits catl madneſs, and abject 
and low ſpirits call needleſs curioſity ; and in- 
jtcad of putting that worth upon noble and gene- 
rous ations they deſerve, diſparape them by 
their ſights and refleQiohs; and ſo put an under- 
value upon the perſon, who the higher they act, 
the more prejudicial the leaſt aſperſion calt upon 
them . proves to be {5 from theſe ſo unrea- 
{ſonable a condeſcention cannot be deſired , 
{ſo from the other ſo great an elevation can- 

not be expected, that true worth, value and ex- 
cellency that ſnaould greaten their minds, and in- 
Jarge their capacities : For ſuch alliance is a rid- 
qdle they can fiever underſtand;a zewel they would 
Incver be atthe coſt ro purchaſe. becaufe they can 
Inever be brought to' think it neceſſary, no ſuch 
fenemy to learning as the ignorant ; bur here 
tomes in an objection ; Some will be ready to 
ay, I exclude all perſons from Frendſhip, bur 
thoſe that are ſtars of the firſt magnitude, and (0 
conſequently moſt men and all women are ex- 
Jlempted : To this 1 anſwer, that I arn not of that 
MDpinion , nor can I ſee any ground for it, IT have 
q41aid down the rules of Frendſhip in the ſtricteſt 
I ſence, as all material. points ought to be, not 
gd fuppoſing all can reach them ; they that comes 
FE #-.3 WOT mo ot OV Se * neareſt 
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neare{t do beſt: this mult be allowed, that dif- 
ference in vertnes make a great difference _ in 
Frendthips, as ſome men are more excellently 
qualified then others, ſo their alliances are more : 
cltecmable, and fellowſhips more eminent : menſ* 
differ in their extractions, natures and moral acP* 
GUirements EXcceding 3 much; and then education l 
aJdces much wetght to ail the reit, if it be refined? 
by art : it's true, nothing is more excellentthen” 
a natural gears when i tis rigntly directed, it is. 
thc ground- work and foundation of all Ingenu- 
ty; "but this is not alike in all, nature is "mord® 
bountitui to ſome than others ; and therefore ary” 
is intended to make up the defects of nature, andÞ'© 
ſometimes it is ſo ſucceſsful in that behalf, char $) 
man poiliihed by it comes to much perfection: 
we fee boys that have been obſerved to be weak. | 
ly accommodated 1y reſpect of natural ability, yet[': 
through the help of art, witic 1 by much diligence" 
they have acquired, tacy 1ave proved wiſe and” n 
uiciul men, though they could never arrive tof® 
that perfection that men both naturally wiſe andf* 
Jearned have done ; there is as much diſfercnce® 
Herween them as comparative and ſuperlative, 4 
But to come to the Queition, 1 conceive high { 
P3575 and titles. to Dez no more of the Eſſence off® 
Frendihjp then gay clothes to be of the efſenceÞ 
ofa man: Aman .eminent in Titles and gloriouſ-P! 
Iy arayed, may appcar more ſplendidly then hel* 
that 1s clothed in rags, but there is as much of 
thenacure of a man in the latter as in the ara 
mcn not {© highly raiſed in their parts, perſonsf* 
ana Fitates as the former may make a moralf® 
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rendhip, they have the capacity of it, and why 
ot the lignifications of it : a competent reaſon 
vill ferve among equalls : Men that look no 
igher then their particular calling and com- 
acrce-in the world, may have reaſon as to uſeful 
earts as much united, their converſations as 
lleaſant, their actions as equal as thoſe that 
tand in a higher ſpheres as reaſon 1s not ſo e- 

nent among tneſe, ſo they can be happy with- 
ut it, becauſe they have not the ſame occaſion 
or it that'others have, theſe can as dearly love 
nd as faithfully comport themſelves, and may 
rove as fait and unchangeable friends as any o- 
per : Itis not above thereach of any that hath 
ny ingenuity : ſome have been apt enough to 
by, that this is a Scheme of Diſcourſe, a kinde 
Romance; rather what ingenious men wiſh 
hight be, then really what is or can be : If rea- 
.Þn may be heard inthis caſe, it wonld convince 
4, that we cannot be happy without Frendſhip, 
Jough in the confluence of all enjoyments, ef- 
gpxcially women that have as much reaſon to im- 
. fove this argument as any other - but they 
"excluded ſome ſay for want of mental accom- 
vfi{hment - theſe would have women appear as 
Fatemptible to themſelves as they have rend- 
-Athem in their inveQtives: how come women {0 
-prt of men in this regard ? this queſtion 1s not 
Jealily anſwered ; compare the perſonal ex- 
lency of the ſexes, particularly 'the undcr- 
- ding and will, theſe ſeem all one, therefore 
a530n0t be a natural defect in the one, or per-, 
ation in the other that moſt make this diffe-. 
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rence: therefore it mult be learnifig and Edu 
cation that muſt adde weight to the ballance oy} 
the rnans ſide: who can deny that women hay 
been eminent for learning, valour and other wor} 
thy qualities, and why they are not generally ſa: 
is not ſo muchthe defect of nature as evil examf 
le, by which they are corrupted, ſo that thix 
will looſeth its freedom, and js contracted to loyt 
and baſe objects, of elſe this comes to paſs frog: 
the ſevere cuſtomes they are forced to ſubmit tqx 
by which that freedom! and improvements th 
ſhould have, is either fo reſtrained of ſo linuted;; 
thatlec their intrinſick worth be what it will, theſa 
never arrive at any eminency : but thoſe thalz 
have ſtepped over thoſe limitations, and throwgf 
away thoſe inanacles, have lived uſefully any 
died honorably : Many Inſtances Hiſtory afforſ, 
to ſtrengthen the argument , but I forbear, thþ1 
being occaſionably, not intenſionally hinted atſb 
All wometi can intirely leve, theycan be faitlie 
ful and ſociable , and why not fit for frendſhiphy; 
except theit husband make them ſo : Nothinff, 
more evident then the hgih diſpleaſure mil 
take at the Frendſhip of women , eſpeciallþr 
where their wives are concerhed, may be thekt 
have reafonif2'Y do not cenſure them, yet I caſip 
not but conclude, that there can hardly be thbe 
moral Frendſhip among martied women; whok; 
affeCtion, reaſon and freedom muſt attend updjk 
and be commanded by their husbands, who nfna 
ſeldom make it their bulineſs to croſs their wivk&h 
though their ends be never ſo innocent fair ; at r 
handſome : I do not ſay all men are of this uſtar 
grateful temper. Secondly 
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| Secondly, there is inequality that may be ta- 
ken up and diſpenſed with, and that is when the 
diltance lies in things not raaterial ; I inſtance in 
riches and commands - A man may not be fo rich 
as another, this is no inequality, but what pru- 
dence will finde arguments enough to take up 
or diſpence with ; what is riches to reaſon, a no- 
ble title to a noble minde; money may elevate 
abject and ſordid ſpirits, but a generous man 
would be ſo far from valluing himſelf by it, that 
2 would trample upon it, if it ſtood in compe- 
tition with vertue and honour ; noble minds 
taſcnd the throne when men of vicious principles 
and practiſes are caſt down with ſhame and 
fcorn; witneſſe Hamax , what a ſtain remains 
mpon his glory we all know : blinde fortune ſel» 

dome makes azulit eſtimate of things, ſhe diltri- 
Þutes her fayoyrs promiſcuoully, and men ſcrab- 
tble for them, and the ſirongeſt and thoſe that 
Weaſt deſervey them gety the greateſt ſhare - they 
pride themſelves in their unmerited gains and 
Titles, yet they in their highelt elivations are 
ike fools upon a Theatre, attended with re- 
proach and contempr : men take byt a low level. 
\&t greatneſſe that vallue themſelves by ſuch in- 
Wonificant Titles like a greatictter in the Alpha- 
ter, they take up more room and look bigger 
at ſignifie no more then the Jealt letter there, 
»9jke the crackling of thorns under a pot, they 
Snake a greatnoiſe, and blaſt, but after a little. 
While this blaze will extinguith ; they are more 
I noiſe then in notion, more in-ſhew then in ſub- 
g ance; but. men that derive their Titles from me- 
I Fit 
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rit and deſert are ſo ſplendid, that no envious 
cloud, though never ſo dark can ecclipſe thetr 
Jultrez it's true,men may ſooner'get a noble Title 
th:n a noble minde, there are initances enough 
of this at hand im this preſcnt age , tie miolt 
unhappy ttmes that vertuous men'ever faw, the 
goldenclue hath Ted many a worthleſs man into! 
the pallace of Princes, who with the ſpider carry 
their poyſon thither, ſerving only by their princt- 
ples to corrupt, & by their practiſes to dehille the 
Court : how often have we ſeen as little things 
as the change of a beſom comparitively, ſweep 
down thoſe cobwebs ; thoſe to'whom fortune 
hath given an unexpected and nndeſerved 
Srandure; are of all others molt ſubject to chan- 
ges, the intereſt they ftrlt had, preſently grows 
cold and faint, and languiſhing : as nothing can 
purchaſe the treaſure of a noble minde, ſo' no- 
thing can deprefle or extinguiſh the glory of it . 
Times mult be beyond all parreltell barbarous 
wherein ſuch men ſha}l be degraded, Philoſo- 
phers that were of raiſed mindes/would not part 
with, nor Exchange one ſingle'vertue for all the 
gold tn both the zdies, they vallued time bette 
then to expend it npon ſuch triftes:- men- pro- 
portion their care to their value, theſe are the per: ? 
ſons that are expert in all vertue, and conſe- 
quently moſt fit for this generouſs' ſtare becauſe © 
they-are moſt acquainted with ſublimity, and| 
their intendment are beyond all Expeceptions. 

- Secondly, Command and duty moſt be Exaq, 
mined, and theze they ſeem unequal whereever| ® 
they arc, yet it may ſomtimes be otherwiſe : In- 

: Nance 
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ftances there are, many whoſe conditions are fat 
wide from ſervitude , yetthey ape ſervants in a 
proper ſence, and mutt own an incquality be. 
tween them & their maſters, but this diſparity in 
the ſtriQteſt ſence is but a ſubordination. in ſomg 
things, and for ſome ſpace of time, or ſome par- 
ticular buſineſs when the time is expired, and 
the buſineſs finiſhed, the maſter and ſervant are 
both equal, the Inequallity did not confiſt in the 
eſſential þut in the circumſtantial part, not in per- 
ſon and condition,but in the art and ſcience which 
when taught and learned, the Maſter and ſervant 
are both equal; ſo that there remains no, more 
diſtintion of Maſter and ſeryant. ; but we will 
ſuppoſe the inequality yet greater, and that ther 

is abſolute power in the Malter to command 
without any reſtriction and proportionable obli. 
gations on the ſervant to. obey beyond diſpute ; 
yet it doth not follow, that theſe commands and 


duties are always alike, and that they can never 


be diſpenſed with; it is moſt true, itis not in the 
power of the inferiour to leſſen his own obedj- 
ence and duty, or extenuate the ſuperiout autho- 
rity, yet the ſuperiour may abate and leſfſeq his 
own power, according to his will and pleaſure, 
and fo they come to be more equal, though the 


| one cannot ſhrink the other can ſtretch; a ſervant 


cannot upon any juſt pretence deny his obedience 
to his Maſter; yet his Maiter when it ſeems con- 
venient either for profit or plesſure, or any other 
way expedient, can abate or leflgn his own pro+ 


perty inte ſxvag, without the Jaſ injuſtice 


and diſcharge him from any or all his obligations; 
_ 
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and this ſeems to be the way of princes, and the 
merthod'that they uſe in railing perſons from a low 
condition to eminency ; "ſometimes it conſiſts 
with the ſagacity and prudence of a prince as 
well as his fancy, to advance men of low extra- 
tion but of noble ſpirits to places of high truſt 

and'honour - ſome men by the vaſtneſs of their 
natural parts and ability, are moſt admirably ac- 
comodated for the moſt honourable and noble ſer- 
vices, and for emergences of ſtate, may be more | 
uſeful then thoſe much above them by extraction 
and titles : thefe cannot be admitted, though 
they are qualified tor princely receptions, but by 
the favour of the prince extended toward them - 
and this doth not diminiſh nor impair the domini- 
on of the prince, or leſſen the ſubjects obligation, 
but rather advance and magnifiethem 3 it brigh- 
tens the Princes glory and makes it more illuſtri- 
ous, it ſtrengthens the Favorites obedience, and 
makes them more faithful, though not ſo ſervike : | ; 
ſuch condeſcentions ſwaltowg up much of the | 
diſtance, ſo that they are not ſo anequal as be- | ; 
fore; greatneſs is neither debaſed nor diminiſh- | 
ed by goodneſs ; the ſun that glorious and raiſed'| \ 
body may ſhine upon a dunghill, yet Iooſes none | | 


of its glory, and though there be noiſomneſs in 
the dunghill, it can contract none of the defile- 
ment, ſo princes when they fhine upontheir Fa- | 
yorites in the beams of their generoſity and benig- 
nity, their honour is not in the leaſt impaired 
thereby : there is no diſtance ſo unequal, but it 
may be taken up, except that which 1s ſo twiſted 
with the compoſition of the perſons, that no art 
| _ 
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ean looſen, and To natural to the relations; that it 
would be both impious and impYdent to endea- 
vour it : andtrhars baſeneſs of ſpirit; that com- 
plexive incongruity to vertue and honour ;- men 
_ of low printiples can never level at high and ge- 
nerous actions, nor bear any ſymetry with thoſe 
of contrary tempers and affetions ; but if the 
minde be right, that beginning that was mean 
may reach a'glorious and magnificent end, © 

Thirdly, perſons of difterent ſexes cannot com- 
port themſelves for friendſhip according' to our 
method, they mult be either men'or women, not 
4 man and a woman, and, that becauſe as their na- 
tures are contrary, ſ0 is their condition, fancy &: 
buſineſs ; nor can they rationally deſign, that c- 
qual converſation without which Friendſhip is 
very imperfeTt , and buta lame attainment 
nof can there be that familiar converſe and intt- 
macy neceſſary to this concern, without reflecti- 
ons, if not temptations: ſhould Tenter into this 
argument Imightfinde enough to ſay,but I judge 
it neither grateful nor expedient ; Let thoſe that 
are concerned inform themſelves from the incon- 
veniences that daily accrue upon ſuch adven- 
tures; they necd go no further then common ex- 
———_ and obſervation to fatisfie their curio- 

ty. ; 

The fourth inequality tobe avoided, is, that 
of Religion, if there be a confluence of a)] othe 
requiſites, and there be no harmony and agree- 
ment, here the Friendihip will be ſhort-lived © no- 
thing do more unite or divide perſons tnen Reli- 
Sion , if they agree in principles, religion won- 
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derfully ſtrengthens the Frendſhip, and engage? 
their hearts one fowards another ; and this mult 
needs be. ſo, for if men agree in things of the 
greateſt-conſequence,-it is likely they may ac- 
cordin things leſs conſiderable. :_ It is. obſerved 


that no difterences are ſo great as thoſe:occaſioned 


by religion ,. and no ſparits fo bitter and inexora- 
ble as ſuch as are by diſputes in Religion'exaſpe- 
rated : how hardly are ſmall diflentingsin Reli; 
pron, though, but in one {ingle point,” compoſed ? 
what difficulty then mult there needs be in redu» 
cing thoſe to compliance that differ in ſubſtantial 
points, 1 the doctrine as well as jn -the manner 
of worfhip ;- and it this'be ftiot done; the Frend- 
ſhip: will be uncertain. 1 grant, there may be 
ſome circumſtantial diſſenting among friends;and 
no great prejudice thereby, becauſe thoſe may 
be argued with indifference and moderation, and' 
a reconciliation 15 not impoiſible, but very pro- 
bable, becavſe in this' caſe the beit reaſon carries 
it, but in ſubſtantial points the matter is not ſo 
ſoon done + Matter of Fatth ſeems too ſacred to 
ſubmit to the belt reaſgn while conſcience re- 
mains unſatisfied, whbthough miſguided and 
ied by examples and cultorne that have no foun- 
dation in the word of God the mot infallible 
rule , yet theſe ſhall have ſuch influences upon 


the ſeduced conſcience, that they will not give 


place to tne moſt infallible and divine truths,and 
having made the frit impreſſion will pleade their 
propriety , and oppoſe it againſt the commands 
of givine juſtice : thereis much arguing in this 
caſe, little yielding and compliance, when men 

arc 
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are tainted with corrupt principles, arguing may 
beget diſguſts and heats, and ingape the paſſions, 
and ſet them all a quarrelling', and winde up the 
differences tg ſuch heights as. will admit of no 
pacifying arguments - this is plainly proved by 
common experience ; witneſs the Church of 
Rome, and the Reformed Churches ; what vaſt 
endeavours has there been for 'an accomodation, 
but with no ſucceſs; the animoſity grows higher, 
and a reconciliation more impoſuble, as is evi- 
dent by the vaſt treaſyres that have been expen- 
ded, and cfiyſion of blend that hath been ſpilt, 
and is ſtill ſhedding : Loaka little nearer, even 
among our ſelves, where the diſſentings are not: 
fo univerſal , and we ſhall finde much vexati- 
on and trouble ; Is it not obſcrvable, that per- 
fons that have lived and converſed together a 
great while, have atlaſt parted , and no cauſe 
viſibleappearing ; there ſeems to be a twofold 
reaſon for this, Firit, from the difference in opi- 
niog Which prevails ſo over the paſſions, thar love 
the maſter-affeQion which for ſome time hath 
preſerved unity, has now changed its property, 
and by accident, occafionsthe greateſt quarrel : 
had men no religion, they would not be ſo liable 
to difſentions, there being no cquſe for diſpute ; 
they were equal in fuch a condition, I had almoſt 
faid equally unhappy, but it may be ſuppoſed, 
that prudence may do much to compoſe things, it 
may keep in the fire a while, but not long, it 
will at laft break out into a flame : nothing more 
common then for men to be great friends, while 
neuters inreligion , but if either come to' be fin- 
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cerely pious. they fall a quarrelling preſently, 
itis not the religion that doihit, but the contra- 
riety.of the,onc againtt the Religion of the other; 
if a ran loves his friend, he cannot ſee him walk- 
ing in ways of death and not reprove him, and 
that ſmartly; and this cannot be, born what a-* 
mity can continue - where there can be no argu- 
ing without quarelling, no reproof. without re- 
torting ; now friends begin to treat one the other 
with fuſpiſion/and abſent themſelves from that 
equa] converſation and intimacy which firſt made 
the amity and mult{till preſerve it, 
Secondly, the efficacy of piety and religion it 
ſelf infenſibly looſens the knot of this alliance, 
becauſe the one cannot bear the convictions and 
reſtraints that will be laid on -hima by the other, 
which though not by defigne, and intentially; 
but by example ang accidentally, -will be very 
ſevere and confining to his extravagant temper :; 
I have read a ſtory of a young gallant, who had a 
pious Father, that had "5p him many admoni- 
tions, but he little minding the counſel and 'ex- 
ample of his father, became vilely vicious, and 
when he intended to drink to exceſs or be 
any other way debauched in the room where the 
cifiges of his degd father hung, he would firi 
draw a curtain before the picture, ſaying, he 
could not be frolick while he ſaw any thing of his 
father , who had ſo often reproved him ; ſuch 
convictions attended him : I ſhall only add, that 
in all alliances; religion, if ſincere, is the ſureſt 
fie ; nothing we enjoy can be conſtant and dura- 
ble without this; this is the fruit of the tree of 
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life, which if we feed on, will make our com- 
forts not onely long laſting, but our happineſs 
everlaſting. | 
Laſtly, the inequality of relations comes to 
be conſidered ; but before I proceed, give me 
leave to take notice of an objeCtion which ſeems: 
ready to aſſault me at my firli entrance into this 
part of the diſcourſe, and that is, that I have en- 
deavouredall along to confine friendſhip, and 
limit it to a moral capacity and ſohave excluded. 
relations which in truth, are more capable & re- 
ceptive of it - there are three relations eſpecia[- 
ly that make this challenge ; Father and Son, 
Husband and Wife, and Brethren : Pray give 
me leave to leade theſe Objectors into the na- 
ture of theſe relations, and there they will ſa- 
tisfie themſelves of the invalidity of this ſplen- 
did ſcruple, which is more in ſhew then in ſub- 


ſtance, 


To begin with the firſt, namely, Father and 
Son, this relation is ſo far from equality, that it 
intends and commands the contrary, it is a com- 
poſition of diſparity, which is ſo natural to the 
relation that it can neither have a being nor well- 
being without it : Inſtance, the power and au- 
thority of the Father, which can never be leſſen- 
ed, the fear and duty of the Son, which cannot. 
be excuſed : a father is much more bound in this 
rclation then any other ſuperiour, for they may 
ſometimes diſpence with their propriety in this 
regard, without prejudice to themſelves, and 
with adyantage to the inferiour, but a parent 
cannot abate any of his juſt authority, but with 

Men -- ---—. _ 
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Thjury both to hiniſelf and his ſor to himſelf by 
failing in his duty, which is ever to keep up his 


power in all lawful things ; to his ſon, in laying 


Before him a ternpration to diſobedience, by his F 
example, while he omits his duty : 7adulgence Þ 
35 the inlet to all other traps and ſnares : ſad 1 
- Tnſtances we have had of this in our preſcnt Age, 


where all vices are made almolt indifferent, but T 


ſuch as diſturb the tranquility of the Kingdom : 
there areminy things of the nature of this reiati- 
'6n that cannot conſitt with a' moral -Friendihip : 
Taſtance,'the'power and comimind of the Father, 
the fear and obedience of the ſon, theſe are cons 
ttary to that perſonal equality, which cannot be 
Exempted from Frendſhip'; it being as natural to 
the beirig and well-being of that toncerti as'ine- 
uality is tothis of relations : the' properelt cx- 
pteſfiotis between Friehds'is that which a Father 
and ſon never do, as conſtant, familiar converſe, 
Equal converſation, wherein they always ſubrhit. | 
their wills and affections each to other : there are 
many things* in frendſhip that cannot be ad- 
rhitred where there is a challenge'of duty and 
command: 'it is no prejudice to' a parent \, and 
the duty 7owe him,” to pay” all poffible endear- 
ments to'my Friend, becaufe there are many 
things Uue to the one, the other cannot Challenge: 
it is not my deſigne to derogate from aty relati- 
on, thatjuſt eſteem they' ought to have : 'this 
ruſt be allowed, that this relation' makes great 
deirneſs and a moſt inviolable Frendfhip, and 
vhder ſuch real obligations, as the laws of God. 
nd then Hatk mide Indiſpenſable ind that be- | 
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-:ufe there areduties that obliged-theni before 
&iny other Frendſhip could be made , and have 
Beft ſuch impreſſion as mult avide., and will ne- 
Fer give place to any other , becauſe of their 
propriety which is ſupreme ? Thefre are' two 
Pings eſpecially [ ſhall point" at, ' wherein this 
elation differs from 4 moral Friendſhip,” and 
Bhat is, firſt, in their ſprings from 'whence 
ey flow, and Secondly, in their ends and de- 
gnes : Firſt, the love and frendſhip of the relati- 
Mn is grounded purely upon natural cauſes, and 
herefore called natural affeQion - there is no 
ced of prudence in this caſe, no man conſults 
is reaſon, whether he ihall love his ſon or not, 2 
hatural inſtinct inclines him to that; but if his ſon 
Je rebellious, then he hath need of ' prudence to 
liret him how to regulate his affeCtions, ſo 
$ his indulgence may not prejudice his ſon” © 
here are many things rage ol pi 
iis relation, as the law of God;'the law of 
ature,and their love to themſelves: parents love: 
eir children becauſe they love . themſelves 
ey are perpetuated in their children, poſterity. 
ting the inſtruments of a civil immortality ;. 
kewiſe the ſon cannot diſpute his obedience to' 
is father, he being bound with his father by the 
ime laws, and under more obligations then the” 
ther can be. 7. he has his being from his father, 
y which he is capacitated for al the reſt that fol- 
was his preſervation,education,example, ſup- 
y, & all theſe adde to the ſons obligations, but 
oral frendſhip has no law or obligation prediſ- 
Fofinig the perſons for frendſhip, ' but is grounded. 
RS 
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upon moral principles, and is animated by thi 
profit, reward & pleaſure that is annexed to thel l: 
objeQ: Love in this reſpect is the effect of an un-þ; 
conſtrained chojce, and thereſore is not ſubject 
to thoſe uncertainties that natural affeQions are 
nothing holds the affeftion ſtronger and longer; 
then a free choice, we experience this ; the 
love of relations is not much to be truſted in, NY 
the duties ſo the love of relations is changeable 
and much altered by accidents ; initance, IO. 
much abate in their affeQions to their children 
that once they dearly loved, haply occaſioned byf, 
ſome rebellious & unwor thy carriage & actions , 
againſt commands, perſwaſions, threatnings and 
intreaties, which aggravate the crimes and make ſ 
them inexcuſable : ſometimes croſs marriagey 
become a great ground of quarrell, when they 7 
are inferiour or unequal - Again, when ſons putf{ 
themſelves upon diſhonourable deſignes, and by| 
their extravaganees: brings a general ruine uponſ{ 
themſelves and families, anc grow ſo deſparateſy 
that inſtead of cheriſhing and ſupporting their 
parents again the injuries of others, lay violent 
hands on them themſelves, and imbrew theigh 
hands in,their.bloud, or conſent with others, unfc 
naturally deſigning againſt , them, from whom Jt 
they have. their being : D:vid had ſuch a ſon in]; 
Abſalom, all which ſo alienates the hearts of paſq 
rents, that they cannot give them a favorable 
aſpect without cenſure, nor a place in theit 
thoughts, but with reluQtancies, and the aggra. 
vations which ſecond theſe high provocations arg} 
ſo many and hainous, that natural affection 
ſometime! 
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ometimes'is thereby.quit, and abandoned, and 
hat upou jult and ſolid grounds : Othertimes pa- 
$cots fail.1n their dnty to their children, and carry 
St unnaturally toward them that have deſerved 
Petter, nothing more notorious, then for men to 
Forſake the ſons of their love, preſerring fome 
WDalilab before ther, upon whom they prodigal- 
y ſpend their ſubſtance, diſcouraging and- cor- 
Fupring their children together, which they do 
Þy their inhumane «Qiotd and vicious practiſes, 
End this is worthy our conſideration, how. ſepa- 
ſation will alienate the affections of relations, ſo 
Athat tzere ſhall not remain in them a powerful in- 
&lination, either to ſollicit or endeavour the pro- 
A\perity one of another, but ſhall prefer a fairhful 
Flervant before the relation : this hath been ſo a- 
lmazing to me, that I have thought natural affe- 
Waion one of the greateſt uncertainties of humane 
life, and not to he: confided in, betauſe men 
Mfſo itrangely degeneratein, this reſpect; -that they 
make themſelves inferiour to the brutes. . 2. 
i Secondly, as the original from whence:the love 
ul of this relation comes is incongruous to. that of 
WFreadſhip, fo their'ends are contrary - Frendſhip 
1 delignes nothing more then the pleaſure of ſocie- 
mty, whereby by communicating cach others joys 
mW and hopes, afflictions and diſappointments; tliey 
come to obtain the proper aud moſt uſeſul 
1d effects of Frendſhip, but parents have. no ſuch 
tf expectation, they do not aim at a ſociable con- 
24 teniment in their children, nor children in their 
14 parents: how freely do parents and childzen con- 
4 ſent to be djvided, ſometimes into the fartheſt 
1: oe | part 
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part of the world, one from another ; if their per$n 
ſons, eſtates, or content may be advanced by itn 
and are very well ſatisfied, to meet once or twice) 
in their. whole lives, orto converſe together in Fc 
few lines, which are uncertainly ventured, ane 
ſeldom arrive at the deſired place,and when they 
come can do no more but tell them they left a reÞ1 
lation alive, but how long he hath continued ſqþr 
fince is moſt uncertain : men account themſelveſſ 

richin relations, when their propriety is fo far) 
removed that they ſerve only ſor contemþlationſþ! 
and generation, both which gives but a generaſþo 
no particular contentment; it is otherwiſe amongſu 
friends, they cannot ſatisfie themſelves 1n cone 
templation, fruition is that which compleatyſpe 
their felicity : Friends are like the turtles, theyſs 
never affociate themſelves with other birds, -theyſ 
never {ing and fly abroad for recreation as otherfe 
birds do, but they have their peculiar notes foyſit 
each other,. and when the one dies, the otherſtc 
droops till hedies; ſo friends, they need none offv 
thoſe vanities that are remote; they never ſearch| 

after them , the chatting of Friends is to theme] 

ſelves a moſt pleaſing note ; they live in the em-|o 
braces of each other, and if one dies how impati-| 

ently doth the other lament after him until he dieſr 
alſo : Sothen it is plain by what has appeared{|« 
in this argument, that this relation of Father andſic 
ſon hath notin it the capacity of a moral Frend- i 
ſhip, how then'can it have the ſignification of it ? |t 
The'Second Relation to be examined is Hus-| 
band and Wife , the former relation - was |þ 
grounded upon natural cauſes, but this agen 
; | jultjc 
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naſtice and reaſon, purſuant to a ſolemn league 
ind Covenant, which cannot be violated, but 
dy the worlt perfidiouſneſs,and as the loye of thar 
clation was natural this is conjugal, and in ſome 
geſpect greater then natural affetion, becauſe 
ere are greater obligations and more binding 
PutieS annexed to this relation then to any other, 
End that by a twofold law, the law of God, and 
he law of man; I muſt expect to meet with ma: 


hy perfons that will think themſelves diſobliged | 


by this argument, therefore 1 muſt ſay ſomething 
Fo fatisfie them : ] mult confeſs, Fhave leſs pleas 
ure in this part of the diſcourſe, then in all the 
Felt ; This relation by a groundleſs ſuppoſition 
x8s been deemed the beſt capacity for Frendſhip; 
ſþs having in it ſelf all that accomodation necefla- 
yÞy - Let us conſider the perſong, and then the 
efclation, the perſons ſtrictly conſidered, are not 
tit for this concern, not only becauſe of the diffe- 
rence in ſexes, though that be ſomething, but 
fpon.many other material conliderations; _ 

h]. Firſt, There is the greateſt incquality poſhble 
-jn the perſons, and it is conſtituted by the relatt- 
1-100 it ſelf ; perſons may be equall before marri- 
-hge, they cannot be ſo afterwards - now what 
eſmakes the change, only the relation, nothing elſe 
dſtould do it; if a King gives his Crown and throne 
da ſlave, it's no wonder if the ſlave poſleſles that 
|- fhrone and Crown, and he be degraded, but 
? [this is not fo great a prejudice,as ſometimes hap- 
- [pens in marriages, for the ſlave is but an uſur- 


$ |per, and there is no law to confirm him in that 


n [undeſerved grandure but thoſe that make a like 
'C adventure 
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' adventure in this relation'; they do fot onlÞÞrs 
throw away their robes,” and become equal iÞþny 
ſubjeipn'to perſons of abject ſpirits, and corÞug 
ditions, and fubſervient t6'ſurh as were ſlavgul 
before, or fo. inferiout that they would - havſge 
zhought it preferment eriough to havehgd thera 
meaneſt'imploy about -their perſons ;"amd thiÞiel! 
which aggravates'it, is thdtthis bondage cannopve 
be thrown off; as in'the former inſtance, but Fab 
isconfirmed by a Law both civil and moral, whicPs \ 
cannot be violated ; there'are'many things of thEon 
nature of Frendſhip, and ſuch as are moſt emiſnt« 
neht , which cannot ſtand with this relation ; info r 
ſtance they'cannot ſubmit their judgments anfve 
wills one toanother inall things, this Frendſhiyfon 
mult do or it cannot be, and this is expected gfiro 
mong. Freids which are Equal, but not amongne 
thoſe that cannot be ſo : for a ſuperiour to ſubmiſhe 
his judgrhentand will to an inferiour, 'is neithefon 
juſt nor convenient, butfor the inferior to ſubmitſhe 
both to the ſuperiour,'is juſt ahd neceſſary - it*iy| 2 
true, there is command and duty in Frendſhipſey 
but thoſe that cotmmand, and'them that obey at dhe 
equal, and though they may ſometimes 'cotijFre 
mand different things' they have not differeniſi 
wills, but this cannot be, where command and0n 
duty is- ſeverally-in the perſons; becauſe wherep'e 
there isan'abſolute power 'to caramand; thera 
follows '« proportiofable'obligation to obey as'Þ1d 
juſt due'that cannot beexcuſedoor omitted - and 
becauſe power isnot alwajes ſoregular and juſiþ"d 
as it ought}to be, therefore itis,that there is ſudiiln 
difference &jatring among- inferiors and ſuperiÞuc 
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fs; and this will ever be ſo toig as men hath” 
ny thing of pride , or paſſion, and ;ſo they 
vgment or leflen their authority by theſe 
ules, and hereby ſometimes the ftate of martri- 
ge is ſo imbittered that it becomes harſh and un- 
rateful, they will pleade the threatning, thig 
fire ſhall be tothy husband, and he ſhall rale 
ver thee,and the laws of men are ſeldom favou- 
able inthis kinde, but impoſe@&more upon it, 
5s we finde by the civil law of Nations, which 
ommands the man proving bankrupt and cafk 
nto priſon, his wife be fold, ifſhe be worth: it 
0 redeem her husband; and' as if the bondage 
vere not ſevere enough, the conſentof the wite 
omes in, and twiſtsthe cord, and makes it yet 
tronger ; the wontan-is obliged by no law, till 
he bindes her ſelf by a voluntary. conſent, nei- 
her law of God nor man doth conſtrain her ta 
>me under theſe reſtrictions , but finding her 
here lays more obkgations upon her, 
2ly, let us examine the relation tt ſelf ( ſome 
ay ) that conveys Frendſhip, we will look into 
he firſt marriage, that in Paradiſe, if a perfe a 
Frendſhip , can be conveyed by the relation, we 
Jna!l finde there eAdam had as much reaſon to 
Contract a perfect frend{hip with Eve as any man 
ver had, ſhe being made of the body of Adam 
J1a more peculiar maner then,any elſe ever was, 
$8d becauſe ſhe was the gift of God. immediatly 

lcliveted to a Adam as a token of ſpecial favour, 
nd becauſe there was no creature ſo ſuitable to 
fim as ſhe was; and this ſimilitude was ſome in- 
Pucement from a tiatural principle that inclines 
| every 
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every creature to love its like; yet notwithſtan 
ing all this, we ſee that-in e Adam that ſcem 
contrary to Frendſhip in many things, eſpecially , 
this, that he ſoreadily and upbradingl]y laid the 
blame upon his wife, a true friend would hav: 
taken upon himſelf, ſo that there ſeems a want 
of Frendſhip in paradiſe, and this may very wel 
be, paradiſe was not without its wants, mat 
wanted a wife for generatjon, and why not ; 
friend for counſel, advice”, and converſati 
on ? had Evehada faithful friend, who woul 
have encoyraged and ſtrengthned her againſt thi 
inſinuatiotis of the ſerpent, ſhe might have bal 
fled his argumehts, an repelled his ſtrongel 
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femptations - on the other ſide, had Adam bee 
ſo happy to have had a faithful monitor, in rhe 
intermi, When the temptation lay before him, he 
would not have ſo raſhly ventured upon thi 
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breach of that primijtiveand poſitive command 
yet he had a greater advantage then the woman 
in that he might have argued the point with thi 
woman ( with leſs ſurpriſe ) then the womar 
could with the Serpent ; he had the advantage dl 
diſcovrſc with her : he might have demanded of | 
her , how ſhe could think to eſcape the penalt 
of ſo peremptory a law, and by whatargument 
ſhe was ifivited to the breach of ſo poſitive 
command, ahd what advantage ſhe' propounde 
to her ſelf in ſo' bold and criminal an undertak 
ing; ſuch argi ing might have given ſome checl 
to the temptation ; much arguing there was beg . 
tween the woman and the Serpent : where w: 
Adamthen? had there been Frendſhlp eds 
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{ could not have been ſo long from Eve, being in 
J the ſame garden with her, 'til}the Serpent could 


accompliſh ſo greata work ; this feems to be: a 


q work of time: : neither is it likely, had there 


J been this amity, that: ſhe Would have intended, 


much leſs have acted any thinp:,. til fe had ac« 
quainted eFdam withit, with whom ſhe would 
have had inclination enough to: adviſe within 


J ſuch a difficult caſe, there bcing 'always a com 


munication of affaits between friends: no won» 


der the woman wag ſeduced -when all the wit and 


policy of helbwasimployed to:doit: but Adzm 


| without that was betrayed; he. hdltily ventures 


without reſervation nad” exception. upon:.the 
breach of ſo:poſitive.a command; _ 


| . Again, ifttiis relatign could convey the:beſt 
| frendſhip, none in thatrelation conld mifs it,but 
| experience evinces the contraty 2:we finde_ not 


ſcldom their open enmity ; if: the: xelation could 
convey it , though there was litthe love before 


| marriage, there would be no wantof it after; but 
{ this is clear to common obſervation, that where 


| perſons have ventured into this :reJation before, 
| the affection and fancy hath beer: fixed, the rela+ 


tion hath been ſo far from engaging the affetions 


| and uniting the heart, that it hart. encreaſed the 
enmity, and ſometimes to nutther and other. vi- 


olent acts; ande{ might bring many. reaſons for 
this; but 1 do.nor fove to rake in a kennel, 
| Again, as repeated fruition is the molt bind» 
ing thing among Friends, in this relation it- is 
moit looſening ; I have heard ſome ſay, and ſeri- 
ouſly to, that PT Og is a dull _— 
aN 
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& blunts the edge of the greateſt afteQtion,Frend-ſa1: 
ſhip in this relation would be arbitrary, and|®i 
therefore it is that there are ſuch firong cor! 
mands obligug perſons to the duties of it,as is e-|Aft 
vident by the laws of God and mar : lt is obſer-|ſe! 
vable, that Frendſhip is moii tied, and yet moſif{r 
free; there are no laws. confining friends, theyſfil 
have no need of coaction to obedicnce, love is abu 
law to it ſelf, this ſhews the natural unfixedneſyj#! 
of the one and the ſtability of the other : ſome! 
men were they leitto their liberty as fr:ends are/[f 
they would change thejr wives as often as theyj®c 
put off their clothes; men are much guided by[N 
humour and fancy, ſmak& things deludes the fan-|8! 
cy at one time, and: things as contemptible will 

alrer it at another ; men haſtily catch at ajv! 
wife, ſhe pleaſeth him well, after a little whileſſc 
fancy hath found out ſome new object , and|fi 
then we hear them ſay, they cannot fancy the old, 
the new 1s better ; but Frendſhip is ever guided? 
by. resſon and: judgment , and © findes mo:e th 
amiableneſs and. lovelineſs in the objec every[Þ! 
day : give me leave toadde, that perſons in this}6 
relation are not capable of thoſe convenient and} 0! 
neceſſary aQts of kindeneſs that friencs are, In! 
ſtance in emergences of ſtate or times of war, a} 
frend may be cminently uſeful in cither,but what} * 
can a wife do, ſhe can have no wote in Council,}t 
nor command in war : The wife of Davsd,though|!! 
the daughter of Saxl, and therefore did not want}! 
intereſt when he left the Court and betook hims|< 
ſelf to the wars, ſignified little to him, but Jona-| 1 
than his friend was more uſeful then then wage P 
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Jand this is moſt conſiderable, the advantage frend- 
ſthip has beyond relations, for perſonal kindeneſs 
Iwhich comes to paſs from hence, becauſe they 
Jare united in heart though not in perſon in a legal 
[ſenſe as men and their wives are; and this is no 
ſmall advantage, hereby they are more uſeiul in 
[times of extremity, where none will aſſiſt and help 
jbut them alone ; many acts of frend{hip women 
fare not capable of, if a husband be arreited, his 
{wife cannot bail him, but his friend can ; if her 
Iteſtimony be never ſo full and pertinent, it will 
{not be taken for her husband : 1 might inſtance in 
[many other things, but I haſten from this un» 

gratefull argument, 
| Laſtly, If Frendſhip were made by this relati- 
fon, then no man would ſeck itelſewhere, but we 
jſce thoſe perſons who have as much conteut as 
[the relation can give ambition, this ſtate of frend- 
[ſhip and they make the firmeſt and ſtrongeſt alli- 
Jances in this regard, and the reaſon they give is 
|this, that they would finde ſatisfaCtion molt ſujta- 
|ble to their nature and being, and that( ſay they) 
can be no where but among equals, where this 
only can be found, that the hearts are united 
land the perſons free to all friendly aCts and enter- 
|courſes, and this, cannot be among relations, 
{where the perſons are joyned, but too often the 
Jhearts are ſree ; 1 hope none will mjltake and 
think I have no true value for this relation, 1 have 
really a great reſpect for this relation, and highly 
eſteem jt where it is in truth rightly managed ; 
They are moſt happy that meet with leaſt diſap- 
pointments every m— will conclude ; Pony 
| "1 
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ind ſickneſs what a change do they make, per- 
ſons in this rela'ion aim at many ends, which if 
they miſs they are impatient, and that becauſe 
there doth not ſeem eiicacy enough in the relati- 
on to command a ſubmiſhon to any great diſap- 
pointment - And by how much the more evils 
cannot be foreſeen, by ſo much the more intole- 
rable they be : I ſhall point at but one end and 
that is children, if they fail of this end, as ſome- 
times they do, what an alienation doth this make, 
or ra:hzra ſeparation - I am loth to ſay, it is plain 
enough, but friends can miſs their ends in many 
ta.ngs without diftrattion, crofles doth not ſepa- 


rate them, but rather unite them: Jonathan and | 


David were never ſo united as then when afflicti. 
on ſeized them, then it was that' they renewed 
their covenant and ſirengthned their affecti- 


ons one towards ' another : Thus I have led | 


you through two relations, the one ground- 
* ed upon the principles of nature, and there- 
fore binding , the other upon a promiſe or 
covenant no leſs obligins, & to both theſe friend- 
ſhip ,is due, bur not that friendſhip or love 
] arn treating of; there is natural affection due 
to the one and a conjugal love due to the other, 
which muſt be paid with all care and circumſpe- 
ction. 

I (hall touch a little briefly upon the third rela- 
tion, and ſo come to what I moſt aim at. 

The Third Relation I am to ſpeak to is, that of 
Brethren ; | ſhall conſider the perſons and re- 
lation jointly ; brethren having in them all that 
worthineſs that friendſhip requires, are the - 
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teſt fubjeQs for friendſhip, but they do not paſs 
into it upon the account of relation, narure paſ. 
ſes bur little, but as they are diſpoſed and pre- 
pared for it, either by natural qualities or moral 
excellencics: We fee brothers that live apart, 
and adopt themſclves to Families remote, they 
have little love : Frendibip 1s nouriſhed by the 
ſame matter by which it was firit made, it was 
created by communion and tellowihip in an e- 


qual converſation, and muſt live by the ſame ; 


the Wiſe man obſerved, that jn a time of ſepa- 
ration frendſhip was of a ſmall ſignification : Bet- 


ter ( ſaith he) # a nerghbour near then a brother a- 
far off, and he draws his argument from the in- 


capacity of the one, and the capacity of the other; 
for all friendly acts & intercourſes,its true frend- 
ſhip may lait, when by ſome accidens the perſons 


 aredivided, but not in that vigour it did before : 


it is a languiſhing friendſhip ; we may under- 
ſtand this by the {imilitude of the love of the iron 0 
the loaditone, which ariſeth from a hidden qualj- 
ty, the motion of the iton towards the loaditone 
is tlow while at a diltance, but quick when near, 
and when it doth but touch it, it cleaves ſo faſt, 
that unleſs forced, 'twill never part, and when 
it is parted "twill at the furthelit part of the world 
retain the vertue of the touch ; ſo Friends while 
at a diſtance move lowly, but when together are 
ſo united, that they cannot be ſeparated without 


great force and violence, and their ſeparation is 


like the dividing the heart from the body : now 
that there is nothing inthe bare relation that can 


| amount to friendſhip, will be fucther evident by 
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out daily experience, which furniſheth ns with 
inicances'of the great animolities among brethren, 
and {uch averſions as cannot conſiſt with friend. 
{hip : Look into the family of «4dam, and there 
you ſec murther ; into the Family of /ſaac, you 
would think ygu ſhould not mifs of kindenefy 
there, yet inſtead thereof we finde Eſau conſult- 


ing with himſelf how he ſhould ſlay his hrother :Þ 
this is mot true, that there may be mach indea-| 


red affection between brethren, occaſioned by the 
equalneſs of their perſons aud converſation, they 


having in them all other requiſites, ar- firit tof 
be choſ-n as the moit fir perſons for fric1d hip, | 
the relation being ſomething,and when both theſe| 
meet the relation and frendſhip, they execaplifie| 
vne the other, and ſhine molt 1!]aicriouſly ; but} 
ſome may think, I have purſued this ſubject too. 
far, Iam ſureit was with no deſipne to derogate| 
from the juſt deſert due to any relation, yet I| 


would not have them monopolize our e:jeem, ſo 


as to ſnuffle out Frendſhip, which fo truly de-| 


ſerves ovur vaſue. 

] come now to the qualifications which are ne- 
ceſſary in order to a well grounded frendſhip : 
all that / have ſaid hitherto 1s previous to what 


remains: [hope none will expect frendſhip in | 


an artificial dreſs, attehtded with elegant phrz 
ſes, and words well accented, 'this being both a- 
bove my ability , and far wide of my deligne, 
which is a general fatisfaQtion in this materi- 
al- concern, in the plaineſt way that I can ; 
plating and gaudy embelliſhments being trivial 
2:compliſhments where truth is concerned, which 
A 8: 726 nent 1c % > ſhines 
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ſhines bright enough without them. | 

The Firit qualification is this, there muſt be an 
intire affection and love among friends, this is the: 
principal hindge upon which this concern turns, 
this being a philoſophical diſcourſe it will be ne- 
ceflary to touch upon love in general. Love in 
the general nature of itis either rational and ſu- 
pream, or ſenſual and ſubordinate, in the firſt 
ſence love 1s the moſt vigorous, potent, ſove- 
reign, affectionate; it ſits as Queen-Regent in the 
will, and governs all the faculties ; love is the 
ſpring of humane actions, and gives life, being, 


\ and motion to them all ; the ather affections, as 
| defire, hope, joy, fear, anger, all theſe are but 


the ſeveral forms and ſhapes of love ; for as the 


| object of love is affected with this or that circum- 


 itance, fo 1s love proportionably inveſted with 
| this or that form ; if the object be abſent, love 


Goes Out to meet it in delire, if preſent, it ſo- 


| laceth it ſelf in fruition and delight; if under dan- 
\ gerand hazard, love trembleth with fear : if it be 


impeded or hindred, love waxeth angry and im- 
patient, when there is any poſſibility of enjoying 


the object : love moves nimbly after it if impoſh- 


ble of enjoyment; ſo that the object be loff, 
love clothes it ſelf in mourning habit :there is alſo 
a kinde of love in the fenſual and animal part, 
but this is more paſhonate, that in the ſuperiour 
part more rational; this is more.uncertain, that 


more fixed; this more confuſed,that more regular 


and uniform. 
There is a threefold.love, 


© . 


Firſt Divine, and that is altogether ſein 
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and highiy rational, TR 
| Secondly, there is. a natural Jove, and that 
may be bruitiſn as well as rational. 


=» 
b 
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Thirdly, thexe'ts a moral love, and that con- | 


ſiſts ina mean betwixt both, evermore the thing 
beloved gives the denomination to love ; if the 


object be divine, itis a divine love ; if ſenſual, it | 


is a bruitiſh love; if moral, -it is a moral love. 
Love js an afieQion of union whereby we de- 
= Regs | 
fire awd enjoy perpetual union with the thing be- 
loved, and there are theſe two effects that inime- 
diatly flow from this union : Firtt, it is transfor- 


ming and changinggby love ywe are changed into | {i 
a thing more nobie or more vile; ſo that we de- | 


baſe our ſelves when. we love any unworthy and 
inferiour thing ,, Whatever we love we give a 


kinde of dominzan over us, ſo that the will lo. | 


ſeth! its dignity when it loves abject things. 
Again, Love tnlarges and widens the heart,not 

only forthe reception of the hounty and pgenero- 

fity of the object, but the object it ſelf is that the 


heart goes out after when the will is filled with | 


love, 1t awakens all the powers, and moves all 
the faculties towards the qbject, the underſtand- 
jog maeditates and 19 enquiring atter the excellen- 
cy of the thing beloved, {till muſing and plod- 
ging about it 3 the will is ob:tinate and will not 


be «harmed of, jtsgbjet ; the thoughts they | 


areſtill kindling the affections who are in eager 
purſpjt after. the! thing beloved., but 7 ſhall 


ſpeak more particularly to this matter., and 


explain my meaning , in this: particularly, My 
weaving is, [thas there mult boarcimirg love not 
bits & fp ORE bares ge BR FO only 
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"ly to the qualities of the minde, though thoſe 
he moit worthy, but this love muſt reach the ſu- 
perficies of the body, if that be ungrareful there 
cannot be a complacential Frendſhip; As the in- 
teriour part mutt have Analogy to reaſon, ſo the 
external part muit be accommodated to the fan- 
cy: in ſhort, there mult not be conceived in the 
fancy a diſgutt againſt the form and condition of 
tne perſon, all love begins with the perſon, if 
that be diſpleaſing and ungrateful, nothing will 
fatisfie, there 1s that in the perſon of every man 
that either obligeth or diſobligeth the fancy : in- 
ſtance , there may be ſome - perſonal defects 
which are ſonatural, that they cannot be divided 
from tne perſon, and theſe may be very diſplea- 
ling ; or there may be ſome croſs diſpoſitions, 3 
tney may be ſo riveted by cuſtome, that they 
will hardly ( if ever ) be cured ; Love ſtudies the 
| perſon in the firſt place, and it is moſt neceſſary, 
becauſe as there is a kinde of antipathy in ſome 
perſons to ſome creatures, ſo that they cannot be 
 bronght to take any pleaſure in them, ſo many 
times we ſee an antipathy in men againſt ſuch 
particular perſons; there is no more reaſon to be 
given for the latter then the former, yet the con- 
trariety is ag evident in the one as the other, and 
this may be occaſioned by the miſtake of fancy, 
rather then any real defect in the objec ; the eye 
of fancy may be ſo vitiated , that it may not be 
able to behold the clearneſle of a ſplendid object 
with complacency and delight, a weak eye can- 
not look with content upon a clear air, much 
leſfe can it behold the ſun, there is ſuch a contra- 
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riety in them; ſo that we often draw a curtainſ q 
between them as a ſcreen or veil, not that the ai 
or ſun are not both excellent in themſelves buf 
the reaſon why they are not defirable, is the cy , 
is not receptive of them, becauſe of its own im x, 
beciiity and weakneſle : fancy is often ſurpriſed ;; 
in the ficit choice and election, ſornetimes it's { 
blinde, and declines objects moit worthy, and o 
purſues thoſe that are moſt baſe and abject, it 
ſeldom conſults reaſon, but often betrays 1t | , 
ſpacious objcCts convey themſelves through the r 
fancy to the will ; the ſenſes they inveagle the F: 
fancy, and the fancy betrays and captivates the , 
will : Fancy othertimes is ſo idle that it. will not | 
take the pains to examine things but 1s put , 
off with ourward gaudineſs, it ſe]dome is ſo cir-} , 
cumſpeCct to aQt by rule, and thar 1s tie reaſon 1 
we are ſo uncertain in our firit clections of per: , 
{ 
| 


ſons and things : Fancy raſhly fixeth without the 
conſent of reaſon, to which it ought to be ſub- 
ſervient, rather complying with ſencc, which 
makes it ſtray and warp from the exact rule; it is 
very hard to ſecure the fancy which lies open to 
ſo many temptations; and if it be betrayed and 
deluded, it is as hard to reclaim it : / have 
thought that paſſage in Samuel worth obſervati- 
on, when he was ſent to anoint David, Eliab the 
elder brother paſſed before him, he fancies him 
preſently, becauſe he was a comely perſon: we 
experience this among our ſelves, when we come 
intoa room where we ſce many itrange faces, 
we take an affection to one more then the ret ; 
Fonathans heart was knit to David, while he way 
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diſcourfing with Sanl, and he loved him as his 
own foul : there is no reaſon to be given why a 
man ſhould pitch upon one perſon with delight 


q without the leaſt concern for the reſt, but this 


fancy is furprized, and that ſo ſtrangely ſome- 
times, that reaſon cannot prevail to break thoſe 
fetters the man is manacled with haply to his 
great prejudice and utter ruine. 

As there are ſeveral things that may betray 
and de)Jude the fancy, ſo there are things that diſ- 
pleaſe it, that may be removed as a ſupercilious 
gravity,this is very ungrateful,yet may not be ſo 
rivited as never to be taken away, as a harſh and 


ſevere aſpect, and the like ; but thoſe things that 


Te 


cannot be divided from the perſon mult ( though 
hever ſo ungrateful in themſelves) be kinde- 
ly accepted - that which ſeems deformity to ano- 
ther which ffands ata diſtance to the objeCt,may 


| appear pleaſant to me who am more united, and 


therefore I may ſee comelineſs where they fancy 


| nothing but the contrary:this being the prudence 


of friendſhip to reconcile it ſelf to every thing 
that at the firſt view may ſeem not grateful ; if 
this cannot be done fancy is ſtill uneaſy ; where 
there is a latitude,every faculty will endeavour a 
ſatisfaction ; fancy bears ſo great a ſway in all 
matters of Love and friendſhip, that it will be 
humored and that in the firit place,and the rather 
becauſe it itands nearer then any other faculty to 
that object about which it is converſant, it is ſo 
conſiderable, that nothing can be done without it. 
$o there are many things very pleaſing and ac- 
ceptable to the fancy, if it be rightly guided, as 
P22 nx - an 
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an humble demSnier, a ſweet and amiable cons[+y, 
verſation : the wiſe-man obſerved, that the coun, 11 
tenance of a man rejoyceth his friend, if I cannotÞcg, 
look upon my friend with delight I cannot lovel,q, 
bim, looking breeds liking, and proves the in-Jge{ 
let to affection: Fonathan embraced the perſonſ;ha 
of David; very pleaſant was Fonathan to David,|ye, 
his love paſled the love of the moſt paſhonate](g; 
woman. 

Secondly, as we muſt love the perſon of ourjgg 
friend, ſo we muit love his conditions, we can-Jy 
not love his perſon and hate his conditions, this|,1j 
is a paradox, and altogether impoſſible - I do not 
ſay, but we may and mult love the perſons of 
our enemies, though we myit hate aud abomi- 
nate their conditions, if they be evil; but this 
is witha love of charity, it cannot be with a 
complacential love; what felicity can a vertuous |;j, 
man take in a vicious perſon, he may love him 
fo as to pitty and pardon, and converſe with him 
at diſtance, but never ſo as to court his ſociety, 
and place him in his boſome, it may be my 
friend is not the moſt affable courteous and ob- 
liging , .or the patienteſt, or the beſt humoured 
manin the world, yet 1 may love hi ; one 
worthy quality is enough to make friend(hip, 
but the mqgre worthy the greater the reaſon *- a |, 
friend muit endeavour a reconciliation to the |), 
condition of his friend as well as his per- 
ſon, as far as poſſible, and throw the mantle of 
lave over thoſe defects that are either acciden- 
tal, or iu:h as arc not ſo riveted that they cannot 
by contrary cxamples and friendly arguments be 
on D : expunged 8 
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expunged : inſtance, a paſſionate man may ſee ſo 
much ſweetneſs in patience that he imay abhoe 
contention, and ſo much pleaſure in a free and 
equal converſation, that he may hate reſeryved- 
neſs, and ſo much grace and beauty in humility, 
that pride may be caſt out as moit contemptible - 
reaſon will mightily prevail with ingenious per- 
ſons in this regard, and'they may cafify be con- 
vinced of theſe vanities which cannot con- 
it with Frendſhip : love cannot be ſupported 
but by that which is ſubſtantial, and this mult be 
allowed, that there are ſore diſpoſitions that 
cannot comport themfelves for Frendſhip - there 
are diſpoſitions or rather evil qualities that 1 
could never be reconciled to, and they are eſpe- 
cially four, covetouſneſs, and deep melancho- 
ly. pride andenvy ; I couple them together as 
thoſe tyrants which aim at a perfect conqueſt 0- 
ver the heart, and life, theſe can never ſtand 
with this relation and ftate of Frendſhip, be- 
cauſe they are diametrically contrary, and the | 
only poyſon that corrupt and deſtroy it, 

Firſt, Coverouſneſs ingroſſes the whole heart, 
and will endure nothing in the lealt contradicto- 
ry. Covetouſneſs ſo debaſes the heart, that nv 
noble quality can inhabite there ; 1t bends and 
ſubmits all ro the metral it ſo dearly loves and fo 
highly values, and that is thick clay. Reaſon, 
conſcience,and affeGion are all entangled in this 
golden web, fo that they cannot ſoare aloſt ei- 
ther to fix upon, or contemplate thoſe things that 
ennable a man, and makes him ac like himſelf 
according to his moral excellencies and rn + 
ity 
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lity of the ſoul. A covetous man will lay: allſT 
things at ſtake, rather than his mony ; his repu.ſbc 
tation, life, ſoul, any thing ſhall go ; ſee this inÞal 
Gebezz and in Demas, the one imbraced a lepro-Pde 
ſie, rather than looſe a talent; the other forſook|y; 
God to-imbrace this preſent world. Have weſhi 
not inſtances of this before our eyes every day,ſju 
when we ſee men lay their honour in the duſt, ſa-flo 
crifice life, content and every thing to this dumbſſe 
[dol ; that man that loves mony more than him-ſcr 
ſelf, or God, mult needs love it better than higſot 
friend, and therefore above all perſons fit to beſth 
excluded. it, 
Secondly, melancholy in the extremity of ithw: 
comes next to be examined, and this always ac-ſca 
companies the former ; that fills the hearr w ithhje: 
diſtrKting cares, vehement deſires, which iff; 
croſſed, preſently this is ready, as an effeQ offthi 
that cauſe; as appears in wicked Haman , he co-fac 
veted not only riches but honour, as moſt cove-ſke 
tous men do though they never do a generouster 
* at todeſerve it; and becauſe he could not ob-þ 
tain it from e Hordecai an inconfiderable perſonnc 
in his eſteem, he preſently falls into a fit of me-[[ c 
lancholy, and though he had more to boaſt offi: 
then molt men in reſpect of his honour, riches,ſpa] 
and favour with the King, yet all this ſignifiedſis 
nothing, as long as eHordecas itood in the kingyhn 
gate, who refuſed that obeiſance to Haman, hey, 
ſo cagerly coveted, and ſo impartiently pinedſthi 
after, and hereupon the devil deludes him, andþb|o 
helps him to hammer out this device in his own}, 
ſhop, ( which is melancholy ) to hang a rf 
1718 
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This was the anvil Haman had been working at 
before, when he had framed an engine to deſtroy 
all the Jews. I cannot find any 11] quality exclu- 
ded from melancholy, as wrath, malice, en- 
vy, uncharitableneſs, miſ-truſt, ſelf-love in the 
higheſt degree, and where all theſe are, we ma 
juitly conclude there cannot be frendſhip : they 
love nothing but themſelves, they indulge them- 
ſelves, they admire themſcives, as if God had 
created them for no other purpoſe , or to an 
other end ; and fo extream wilful are they, if 
they will their own deſtruction, they will effec 
it, they are naturally the greateſt cowards inthe 
world, and they cannot be otherwiſe, except 
carried out by ſome violent motion, as pride, 
jealouſie, covetouſneſs, or malice ; &c, they 
will lay violent hands upon themſelves, and this 
they call reſolution, but it is the cowardlyeſt 
Ct poſiible to come upon nature when it 1s na- 

[ked, and deſtroy it, when by ſtarving ot diſcon- 
ſtent nature is brought low, to lay violent hands 
upon it this cannot be yalour. 1 dread nothing 
more than this pettiſh humour and diſpoſition ; 
[could never make friendihip with a perſon who 
{þo all reſpects I might believe would be as prodi- 
val of my life, ſhould I truſt it with him as of 
this own, Many Examples we have of this daily, 
and much blood hath been ſhed by melancho- 
ely, that often harbours ſuch diſcontents, that no- 
dthing but blood can ſatisfy, and not ſeldom the 
dÞblood of thoſe they have moſt reaſon to preſerve 
Bfudas was ſuch a one, who through covetouſnes 
rt betrayed his matter, and after through me- 
8 lancholy 
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Jancholy hanged himfelf; +7 £ 

Secondly, let us conſider the other covplgtt 
pride and envy. A proud man cannot be a tryygſa 
friend becayſe he cannot deny himſelf, 1n anyj; 
reſpect - He wholy aimes at himſelf in hyfo 
thoughs, words, and actions ; his honour, plea4b 
ſure, eaſe is all he looks after ; he 1s not ſolliciyo 
tous how it fares with others : He will he a Diff 
erephss and have the preheminence + he cannoJn 
Sive place : himſelf is his end, and his will ic 
his rule, by which he ſquares all his actiong]p 
and the Law he endeavours paſhonately to bring 
all others unto ſubjection to; art leait all thoſfp 
that are under his power and juriſdiction - lik 
Hamann he will rather loſe his life, then abatyic 
any thing of his pride is contentious and clamoyn 
rous and cannot itand with friendihip,  ehu-liks 
he carries on all his deſignes - he is well learnfn 
ed in the art of multiplication and addition{h 
but a novice 1n the rule of ſubſtraction, excepſa 
from others to himſelf. Pride 1s an unbecomingt: 
garment, let it be never ſo ſplendid in ſhew, it: 
1s but a fools coate : a proud manis itil! builqn 
ing up his own reputation with the ruine of of 
thers , he thinks tamſelf always degraded whe d 
another is valued ; and whatſoever is attributedc 
unto another, though never ſo juſt; he thinks itq 0 
wrong done to him : he would willingly ingroſſqc 
all the applauſe unto himſelf, though he nit 


| ver appear in any generous action to deſerve it JC 


he cares not who loſes, ſo that he may gain - hq# 
will rather rob God himſelf, as Herod did, the 


deny applauſe : he will blaze abroad any thing 


tha! 
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{that hath but the appearance of g00d, bnt- will 
gſeldom or never do any praiſe-worthy a3 : unon 
gan adreſs to him, letthe complaint be nzver ſo 
juit, andthe adreſſe never ſo humble, and the 
gf 05ject never ſo deprorable,he is no way atiected, 
but like Nabal a man cannot ſpeake to him : he 
covets to be admired by all; but obvliges none - 
a feared he may be, but never loved : this man 
I may promiſe fair, but he is ſo uncertain, you 
cannot truit him : by all which it is clear that a 
proud man cannot be fit for frend{hip, that re- 
quires all the contrary diſpoſitions, and muit 
> poſlefs them, or cannot be at all. _ 
& Secondly, Let us conſider a little of Envy. S#- 
#1007 ſaith, make no frendſhip with an angry 
4 man, and with the envious thou ſhalt not go : 
and here ( that I may not be mifunderitood, ) we 
muſt diſtinguith of anger. 1 do nor mean by anger 
here, the boiling of the blood, which comes frem 
qa natural cauſe, this is like a flaſh of lightning, 
gfoon come and ſoon gone: This is found to be 
the conſequence of the beit diſpoſition ; but I 
mean by this anger, that which ariſeth from an 
| eavious heart, that cannot ſleep except they have 
qdone miſchief; Theſe are like thunderclaps ſe- 
qcretly wounding to the very heart, and bears 
1 down all before it. Solomon obſerved this, who 
gcan ſtand ( ſaith he ) before envy. Such have 
thoſe things in their hearts, and practiſes tt at 
cannot poſſibly abide with frendſhip, but would 
dimmediately; like a worm, cat out the ſubltance 
of it. This anger or rather revenge relts in the 
qboſome of theſe fools ; It is not a wayfaring man 
] G thas 
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that continues for a night, but an inhakitant thatſhc 
is always at home plotting and contriving howJq1 
to tread down credit, eitate, life, and all, if it 
ſtand in its way, An envious man hath theſe qua-| nt 
fities, he 1s ſoon diſobliged, never reconciled, | bi 
He can forgive ( he will ſay ) but never forget:|h 
he is conjrant in nothing but vexation : his|t\ 
tongue a perſecutor : his heart like the troubled 
waters, caſting up nothing but mire and durt: 
Such a one was Simez, his revenge to his ſervant} 
was ſogreat, that he muſt follow him with the 
peril of his own life. You know what S:me:i wasj| 
by his railing at Dav:d : doubtleſs he was an en-| a 
vious and a malicious man : he that will prefer} s 
his paſlion before nis own life, will hardly value} c 
the life of his friend. The calm temper isthe beſt | f 
accommodated for frendſhip : how much better «| | 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 


a handful of green herbs, where quietueſs iu, then 
4 ſtalled oxe with ſtrife, A malitious man cannot 
be grateful ; he is ſatisfyed with nothing : if a 
man be good he grudges that ; if he be evil he 
will revile him, though he be worſe abundantly 
himſelf : he is like the witches, that put on their 
eyes when they went abroad, but when they came 
home, they put them in their pockets : if he fan- 
cies an undervalue, he will hate a man for thar, 
and he will never be ſcrious abour the cauſe of 
that hatred, but pronounce judgment right or 
wrong upon the perſon offcnding ( as he pre- 
tends, ) he will diſpence with all manner of 
juſtice in this caſe : he will do as Felix did by 
Paul, may be, promiſe a hearing at a more con- 
venient ſeaſon, but that ſeaſon ſhall never come, 
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I having much more pleaſure in aggravatin; 
7 quarrels, zaen ſtudying peace. 
| Secondly, The ſecond qualification is ſu: able- 


| 


| 


neſs in converſation and expreſhon. There muit 
{be an agrecment here, or elſe no amity, and 
herein i is moſt of the ſweetneſs of frendſhi> ; can 


two walk together except they are aprec. ? 
walking ſignifies all manner of familiar converſe, 
and ſociable delight, and this is very pleaſant : [ 


than one that could enrich me : there is a vait 


| 
| 
; 
{ would rather have a friend that could delight me, 


| content in the converſation of friends, eſpecial- 
pally in their communications, recreations, & ne- 


gotiations. In converſation we expreſs thoſe en- 


| fearracnts and affeions that feed a real frend- 


ſip ; in communicating our joys and griefs, the 
firſt is doubled, the laſt is divided : with how 
much ſatisfaction do friends chat away ſad tines, 


| that otherwiſe would ſeem tedious, either b 


diſappointments or aQual ſufferings ; not ſeldom 
they diſcourſe themſelves out of a 'pettiſh hu- 
mour, changing diſtrating thoughts afid un- 
grounded reſolutions, for a calm and ſerious 
temper,” and this may be done by ſolid and ſeri- 
ous argnments, wherein there 15 nor only profit 
but beauty, Solorvon ſays, # word ſpoken in ſeaſon 
how good.is it. ? It #5 like apples of gold in pictures 
ef ſilver ; friends they have much variety of buſi- 
neſs to communicate,' as their fears, and doudts, 
perfeions, and imperfeCions ; their hopes, and 
delights, eſpecially their affections, and cove- 
nant of frendſhip which is often renewed. There 
myſt be this intercourſe between frends to avoid 
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ſuſpition if they will be happy ; and this is ex/ 
cceding neccfſary, becauſe fear offers violence 
to nature, takes away mans {irength, draws a 
cloud upon all his comforts, and lies like a ta- 
lent of lead upon the heart, we are moit-times 
more unhappy in what we fear, then in what we 
feel: How did Belſhazirs knees [mite one againſt 
another, and hiz very joynts were looſed when thi 
bana-writing appeared upon the wall ? 1s it not ma: 
ny times ſo with the bel of us when God writes 
bitter things againſt us ? a friend in this extremi| 
ty of affairs comes like the ſhepherds with tiding 
of great joy, & di clares our peace with God, hip 
good Will towards us. Theſe arethe heart-chear: 
ing arguments, that winds up the heart above 
thoſe fears, and like the ſun diſſpateg the clouds, 
and opens a door of hope : fear overwhelms: 
man,caſts himinto a ſwounins fit : a gracious and 
ſerious friend revives and reſtores him to his 
ſtrength again. Doubts are as infeparable to men 
in their mo.t ſerene temper, as motes from the 
air inthe cleareit day, or ſpots from the moon in 
the brighteſt night;there is much cauſe of heſitati- 
on in men of the pureit and moſt innocent conver- 
ſations,they are not withaut their entanglements, 
many a perplexing web they ſpin z but theſe 
may be unravelled by a judicious friend, who 
happily may be skilful, as 7-ſeph was to anſwet 
thoſe riddles of providence, and reſolve thoſe 
doubts that at preſent ſcems intricate, and paſt 
finding out, Joſeph was ſuch a friend to the chiel 
butler : men are many times reaſoned off theit 
doubts, and inforced to throw them away, be 
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cauſe they cannot abide the teit and conviction of 
reaſon. [onathaz and David tne beit friends we 
| ever read of, they-ſpent much time in commeni- 
| cating their diſpoygdences and trouble. Saith Da- 
| vid, there u but a ſtep betwixt me and death : how 
| aitectionately did /oz-than reſolve this doubt; 
| wao alone was the moit licely initrument to ſe- 
f cure David: which he did, more then promife,in 
| hisanſwer to D.wids (cruple, where he ſaith, 
f whatever thy ſoul deſires, I will do it for thee, and 
þ ſo goes on w.th pregnant arguments of his faith- 
of fulneſs to David, whereby he cleared the moſt 
| puzling doubt of all by expreſung his care and 
| kindnets in a matter that concerned Davids lite : 
| the preſerving of whigh muit looſe [onathan his 
crown, Jongthan lying under this temptation, 


| no wonder it Davi4 had doudts in ſuch times as 
j| tneſe are; friends mu.t renew their covenants, 
e| as they did, ayd acquieſce in the faithfulneſs of 
no] cach other, | | 

| Apain, friends communicate their Joys and 
a[3opes ; joy will itrengthen nature as effectually 
.Þ3s fear will impair it : he is no friend that will not 
.|Þe more ready to impart his comforts then his 
ſorrows, which he may do with more freedom & 
e||eſs caution, and may promiſe himſelf a mutual 
ol/atisfaction, which doubles the content. There 
;|*re many things that checrs the heart, but theſe 
e|bcing according to the conditions of the perſon 
t[concerned we cannot well define them, but this 
f|in the general obſerve,that whatever is abſolute- 
ty neceſſary, earneſtly expected, juſtly due, if 
accompliſhed is a matter of joy & delight, and 
. G 3 cannot 
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Cannot faithfully be concealed ; whatever myo! 
friend tzkes picaſure 1n, I mult not withhold butfit 
rather augment, iluſtrate and atnplify ir, always» 
annexing a complacent behaviour, as the ſite} i 
temper tor :tiat ſeaſon, when the: heart is upon! 
the wing o: hopeS joy, that will raiſe the ſociall Pp 
communication of friends to a high pitch of ſatis-|d 
faction ; when the heart is full of pleaſure, it is} 


full of love, and reſolution ; theſe being as na- 
tural to joy 23d hope, as diſcontent and harſhnez 
is to fear and doubt : a merry heart makes a jy. 
ful countenance : what is more pleaſing then a 
cheerful aſpet ? hope is to the ſoul as the an 
'chor is to the {hip : it keeps it fieady among the 


from the apprekcnlion of ſome good we have 
hand or in hope, relating to our ſelves or others: 
did I apprehend any thing in my ſelf, in the world 


or in my frierid that could be matter of pleaſure} 


unto him, 1 could be neither kind nor civil to con: 
ceal it, nor could any thing be matter of joy un- 
to me if I could not impart it, at bei it would be 
Sita halfjoyZ oe fe ff ped ol 
* Laflly, love and delight muſt be imparted al. 


ſo inthis equa] converſation : love'is the hand} 
within'the wheel which turns the whole con} 


cern; as the heart muſt not be without the habits 
of an intire affection, ſo our converſation mutt 


not be without the aQts in our daily 'commerce :| 


Loveis workful and watchful : this paſſion is ve. 
ry induftrious,it's never off from atton, not doth 
jr ever want expreſhon - It ſhrinks at neither ſer: 
yice nor ſuffering :. it is oyl to the wheel of ati: 
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'moſt perplexing waves : Joy is a paſſion ariſing: 
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on ; It thinks no ſuffering intolerable ſo long as 


ſtfit enjoys the help of a true friend, who will take 
1s[up the heavyelt end of the burthen, putting oyle 
[into the wound, andyjoy into the heart by chee- 
n{rins conſiderations. In afflictions ( ſayth Fob 
al|pitty ſhould be ſhewed by a friend, This is the 


* 
ls 
L- 


diſcriminating time; a friend is known in adver- 
fity.[f a wan can delight in his friend when under 
a cloud, when his luitre 1s obſcured ( this ſpeaks a 
faſt friend ) and adminiſters great delight: we do 
nor much value our entertainment in 2 proſpe- 
rous e.tate, all will admire the riſing ſun, but to 
have an equal reſpect when declining tiis is rare, 


| and can proceed from nothing, but an unchang- 
able affection, which excellently improves all 


opportunitics and ſeaſons to exprelle' that love 
and delight which is confonant unto it ſelf : no- 
thing raore ſweet then endeared expreilions, 


theſe leave a tincture upon the heart many days 


after. How do we rowle ſuch expreſhons in our 
thoughts as hony under our t>ngue, Love is full 
of contemplation and invention, and therefore 
cannot be wanting in expretſion, 

© Suitableneſle in recreation and buſineſſe in the 
world is alſo conſiderable as that which com- 
pleats the happineſs of this concern exceedingly ; 
if friends differ here, much of their ſociety will 
be loſt. Inſtance, one man affects ſerious recre- 


| ation, another thoſe that are moſt ſenſual z theſe 


cannot hold correſpondency one with another 
long, but mult certainly one time or another ha- 
zard a breach, becauſe that their recreations are 
not only different but diametrically contrary,and 
nn ng G 4. conſequently 
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conſequently will occafion diſcontent on both 
fides. \ ſerious man though he may bear while 
he thinks the: c is ſome hopes of reclatming, yet 
he cant.0: alvaies do it becauſe contrary to his 
reaſon , aſteCtion and humour, nor can he 
long ſuſpend his cenſures; on the other fide 
pleaſure will ſo prevat) witn him that loves it 
that he will defend it, and contemn reaſon and re- 
11210N too, if itiiand in oppoſition to, or in com- 
petition with it, pleaſure being very attractive 
and prev ailins, notning more, 

Let your bulineis as much as poihble be the 
ſame, at lea't nor contrary ; much of the ſweet- 
neſs of Friendihip {rands in hving, walking, wor- 
king together ; there is nothing a man is more 
zrapatient of then the abſence of his triend : © 
how he longs for his communion ! as the Jait 
ſweetens-and ſhortens time, ſo the firic imbitters 
icand makes it tedious; the reaſon is ready, be- 
cauſe there' is nothing ſo harſh as diſappoint- 
ments, eſpecially in thoſe things wherein we 
expect the highelit ſatisfaction and pleaſure ; 
ſuitable to m*ns negotiations ſuch are their con- 
ditions arid affeCtions; If a mans buſineſſe carry 
him far away, ſo that he ſtands ata great diſtance 
to the object, you will ſoon ſee coldneſle in af- 
feQion, careleſneſſe and unconcernedeefſe will 
follow immediatly ; and as clouds will darken 
the ſplendour of Frendſhip, though it ſhined ne- 
ver ſo bright before, and that becauſe they can- 
got be capable of thoſe acts of kindeneſſe which 
beautifies and maintains Frendſhip : beſides they 
mcet with many giverſions and hc 
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which like a moth will ſoon deface the beauty 
and glory of th1s concern. 

There muſt be ſuitableneſſe in the expreſiion 
of our love; we mult not obſerve different me- 
thods in the exprefling of our affections : there 
is more m this then at the firit view doth appear 
or wethinkof: the want of this hath occaſioned 
much difference among Friends, :nd created ma- 
ny cavlleſs ſuſpicions, when their manner of 
cxpreſizons hath been contrary - Initance, ſome 
are more open and free, others more cloſe and 
reſerved ; the firit cannot believe any temper 
ſo contrary to gencroſity, can haveany conliiten- 
cy with Frendihip; the latter ſuſpects the former, 
as altogether appearing in hyperboles, thinking. 
taat they riſe to high in their exprefſion $0 be real 
and ſocenſure and light jt, though it he never 
ſo ingenious and certain. But when thiKmethod 
isthe ſame, how confirmed and fixed is the frend- 
ſhip; and this is not hard to be kErought to paſſe 
among prudent perſons, which though at the firſt 
tacy ſcem very different, yet they will ſoon agree: 
i they argue thecaſe, and yield on both ſides to 
tnat which comes neareſt the rules of a perfect 
{1:nditiip infthat latitude in which itought to -be 
conſidered, I think this would be one of the firſt 
things I would ftudy, were] to contract a well 
gronnded friendſhip. I never affected hyperbo- 
| in friendſhip; though ſome ſay in love my 
372 moit comely ; becauſe by the ſame reaſon 
2v not believe ſome, I may queſtion all that 1s 
eprofled by them. A true expreiſon is moſt 
':c:1ng and infinuating ; ſome truths may be 
| Ne OY Wor wa Ih 7 "Way" Fu 8. $a. 
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more valued than others ; not that there is any 
defect intruth, but there may be in them that re- 
ceivey it. We value all truihs, but eſpecially 
thoſe we beſt unger! tand, and greateit uſe 
unto us. Some trutiis may be ſo k1gh that we can- 
not reach them : others may be ſo contrary to 
ſome tempers that they wil! not believe them,and 
hereby truth paſſes uader a notion of falſhood, 
men are hardly brongnt to believe thatin others 
which they cannot finde in {te ſfetves ; never 1n- 
ſiting upon their own incapac iry for ir, becauſe 
that were a ſecret reproo?, and a cloſe reliextion, 
and therefore are more prone to conclude things 
impoliible they cannot poſlefſe, then prize or va- 
lue them in another, Neither would | be too low 
in my expreſhons; this were coming as ſhort as 
the other was ſhooting beyond the ruark; becauſe 
high aftcCtions are alw aies accompanied with 
proportionable exprceſhons. Nor. could any 
thing mean be accepted ; where there are ſuch 
vait expectations , as in friendithip ; bat pru- 
dence may ſo regulate this affair, that neither 
dernonſtration nor expreſſion, confirmation nor 
affection ſhall be wanting ; as alſo bend all thingy 
to the perſect rule, fo as there ſhall appear ſo 
much equality a5 ſhall reach and continue a rea] 
ſatisfaCtion and a right underitanding of all things 
that at firt ſeemed to render this ſameneſs | IN CX- 
preſiion impoliible or at leait uncaſy. 

Laſtly, above all diſparity be careful of this, 
that there be ſome proportion in your eltates ; 
covet nota porfon much richer than your ſelf to 
make a friend of : you may run into more incon 

VERICRCEs 
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reniences then you are aware of inthis reſpect ; 

ſutableneſs here is as conſiderable as inany of the 
former - 1 would not aimat an-advantage -hete, 
becauſe as [ wottd not have a friend that could 
not do rne courtefies, ſo I would 'not have too 
great a deper.dance upon him : it is 4 more bleſſed 
thing to give, than to receive. I world rather 
take a friend that ſhould ſhare with me, then one 
that ſhould think my affection a purchaſe he 
made by his money. If you fancy a friend that is 
rich, or rather for his riches, fit down firit and 
conſider the charge ; this may coſt you more than 
itis worth : we mutt he very diſcreet in this caſe, 
men cannot long love chargeable things : ſuch 
perſons may expect too mnch diſtance, obliga- 


| tion , and ſervice to ſtand with this relation : you 
[ouſt wiſely weigh all circumſtances, and not de- 
pend too much, if you intend to be happy : Mo- 


ney will beat down the price of friendſhip and 


contend for ſyperiority ; and will think it very 
hard to be denyed whenthe leaſt reaſon of chal- 


lenge appears, we know,it is too baſe to be com- 


pared with friendſhip, yet it would be honoured 
becauſe it has a ſplendidaſpect,it carries its value 
in its face, & like an uſurper endeavours to ſub- 
mit to ſlavery. & contempr, that which is infinitely 
more valuable; true itis a vertuous man ma 
be outwardly mean and contemptible, yet hath a 
minde more glorious than the gold that periſheth. 
I capnot but ſmile when I ſee perſons valued for 
their money, and they take very kindely, that 
which would be a vexation to me , which 1s, to 
ſee my ſervant honoured above my ſelf, How 
con- 
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contemptible would many be, ( though they; 
make a great noiſe inthe world, and are cloathedſ ,, 
in gorgeous apparel } if their golden ſervant}, 
were gone, that they arc adored for : ſuch a mai 
would be deſpiſed though he be now like Dives, g 
as Lazarus uponthe dunghill, there is no realſ 
worth in gold, all is bur tancy - there is moreſ, 
worth ina peece of bread, or in a draught of wal x 
ter then in all the ſilver and goldin borh the [nl x 
digs; Heathens could ſce this, h 
We read of the Medes that they did not caref x 
for ſilver , and f.r gold they had no delight init;] 
It is hardly to be creditted how wiſe men dy f 
adore this dumb Idol, and value themſelves byl, 
it, ſtripping themſelves of robes and clothing 
themſclves with rags, I mean when they debaſeſ, 
their reaſon which is the crop and glory of man; 
in his moral capacity, and cloathe thenyſel vey], 
with thick clay, I could never honor nor citeemf 
a worthlefſe man, though | ſaw him tumble in p 
gold, no more than | could valuea puppet be:|q 
cauſe he had olitterjng attire, | cannot admire 
perſons, as they admire themſelves if their great- 
eſt excellency be riches, and are only happy that 
they have what their mony can procure , making 
a hundred things neceſſary to themſelves, meg 
of real worth could live and be happy without, 
I will never makea friendſhip with one that muſt 
maintain me: itis ten to one ifever | ſhould be 
brought to ſet ſo high a value upon an eitate, as 
thoſe whoſe property it is would expect,t all the 
Sold &filver in the world were put into on2 ſcale 
anda vertuous man in the other, the latter would 
mightily 
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mightily overballance. ] will bleſs God for plen- 
ty, but abundance | would be afraid of ; and e- 
vermore remember what we are taught in our 
Litany to pray, Which is, : time of our wealib, 
rood Lord aetiver 14, If money were as little valu- 
edas vertue, and a greater price put upon good- 
neſs, we might yet live to ſee ſome happy days. 
There is nothing more contemptible than thoſe 
that look no higher then money ; they cannot be 
honeſt, they will make ſhipwrack of a good con- 


| ſctefice to get 1t, nor are they deſirable, becauſe 
| ſo low in their ends and aims, that they do not 


think it worth their while to drive any other 


trade, but their profit - they will not be rational 
for fear they ſhould not be rich; they cannot look 


| off from their wealth, nor ſtudy any other miſte- 


ry : Theſe perſons will never be at the charge of 
ſrend(hip : all your endeavour there will be like 
water ſpilt upon the ground, that car never be 
pathered up again, no ſuitable returns can be 


*|expected. | 
| The third qualification, is ſelf-denyall : this is 
-| moſt neceflary in frendſhip - friends muſt not be 
{I wilful; there may be ſeaſons when they cannot 
S| deſerve that name, if they cannot deny them- 
n 


ſelves. Fonathau demied himſelf eraincntly for 
David, they were both obliging, but Jonathan 


t | exceeded, becauſe though he knew David would 
© [prove a ſupplanter, yet he conſulted how to pre- 
S [{crve him, hazarding the lofſe of his crown and 
Elkingdom, A man will in ſome reſpects do more 
© [for his friend than himſelf, in a way of ſelf-dcni- 


all : many men would be reduced to great 
{trazghts, 
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ſtraights, rather than court ſome perſons forÞt 
themſelves, yet can cheerfully do it for theirÞt 
friend, I could deny my ſelf elitate, habitation, ot 
relations, any thing for my friend, but reputa-|tl 
tion and conſcience ; to ſacrifice the firſt were toſe! 
lie under a crime unpardonable atnong men : theÞ?) 
violating of the laſt a ſin inexcuſable before God; 
both which would make me too baſe for this||u 
concern ; no perſon fit to be truſted with frend-ſhi 
ſhip, that can prodigally part with thoſe thingsſli 
ſo precious, that nothing can repair, or expiate,ſt| 
| The fourth qualification - there, mult be free-Jit 
neſs and openneſs of heart ; freedom and frend-F' 
ſhip is-inſepatable ; and can no more be divided 

then the cauſe from the effec ; Reſervedneſs can-ſ0l 
not be admitted - It is too late to lock the cabinet} 
when the Jewel is gone - where 1 can give myÞr 
heart, I can reſerve nothing : true love allowiFiu 
neither reſervation nor exception » all is free;ÞG 
their intercourſe is without violence. How inſt-J' 
fuating is affeCtion ! how eafily it winds it ſelfÞnc 
into the heart? If I cannot live in the heart of my[w 
friend, he isno friend to me. And if he be an o-|n 
pen-hearted man he is open-handed : he that hathÞti 
acceſle to my heart, hath a key to my cabinet, otÞ 
elſe no freedom, and conſequently no real frend-ſca 
ſhip. A generous man can as freely give as re-Pin 
ceive, he hates covetouſneſs : If there can be noÞb) 
frendſhip without exchange of hearts, ſurelyþcl 
then the heart comprehends all things elſe inferi-Þth 
our, and ſpeaks a ful} poſſefinon of all thing: 
that are near and dear to a man. There is a reciÞÞ 
procation of affairs between friends : all thing}! 

are 
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are common - there is but one common ſtock be- 
tween them it 1s true, the property may be in 
one, but the uſe muit be in both : there is no- 
thing ſo low as money among friends in their 
elteem and vaJue : and if they can part with eve- 
ry thing elſe, they will never grudge that ; nor 
can any prudencereſtrain a man whos hath vo- 
luncarily put his friend into poſſeſſion, and bound 
himſelf to maintain it, and can no way be diſob- 
liged but by the worit pertidiouſneſs poſſible ; 
tiere 1s no contending for propriety in this ſtate : 
1t my eſtate ſnall not ſerve my friend, I will ne- 
ver give him that name. Bs 
The fifth qualification is Wiſdom : a-mani 
of underſtanding is of an excellent ſpirit ; wiſ- 
dom makes the face of man to ſhine upon his 
{riend with heart-gladning-rayes. Solomox is ſaid 
{in reſpect of his wiſdom that he was as an angel of 
(God, And indeed nothing makes a man in his mo- 

ral eſtate more divine than wiſdome. A man can- 
not be happy except his friend hath competent 
wiſdom. 1 grant that there are differences in 
men - ſome are not ſo capable as others : propor- 
|tionable to the wiſdom of our friend, ſo is our 
[wealth in him; that is the greatelt treaſure be- 
{cauſe molt excellerit and uſeful : there are many 
fintricacies a man winds himſelfinto ; ſometimes 
bby impudence, othertimes by ignorance ; the 
jclue is in the heatt & hand of a judicious friend, 
[that may bring him out : If my friend be wiſe, I 
[can confide in him in the worit of times « many 
-plain-hearted men have been undone for want of 
this; how oft do we hear them complaining ? og 
6 this 
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this evilis come upon me, becauſe had no ſetirÞt 
ous, Wiſe, and faithſul friend to adviſe me in this] 
or the other aftair, but now it is too late, I amff 
ruined : If [oabs wiſdom had not interpoſed, Da- 


T 
vid had becn undone in that caſe concerning Av-J] 

ſolon. A wiſe man can ſee an evil before it comes,Þd 
and extenuate it when it 1s come. ef prudeniſt 

man foreſees the evil, and hideth himſelf and higſt 

friend both ; they will be together. It was noſn 
ſmall advantage to Pharaoh that Tofeph foreſawſa 

the evilof famine coming upon the land of Egypr,ſj 

when it came how eaſy it was made by the wiſ-ſc 

dom of [oſeph, the {tory will inform us. Therefy 

are many thingsto be done before we come tofy 

an undoing neceflity : a wiſe man foreſces thatfy 

and does that now by way of prevention that anÞj; 

imprudent man would with he had done, whenfſr 

the extremity is upon him; Wiſdom is mot de}. 

firable in this regard, becauſe thereis no greatÞt 

want, where 1t is rightly improved - it is theſe 

 Jadder by which men climb up to honour, and isÞa 
uſeful in all conditions;in proſperity a wiſe manÞa 
will remember that he is in ſlippery places, andfh 
therefore will look well to his ſteps; in adverkity,ſ y 
that he hath many temptations, and therefore|c 
mult be ſerious and conſiderate, Let a wiſe man 
be caſt into never ſo much mire, and trample} 5 
upon, he ſparkles like a diamond {till ; nothing] 
| 

b 

0 


can deprive him of his worth and excellency;|f 
True ttis, that wiſe men are not always rich,notſ c 
Y 


rich men are not always wiſe, yet the former 
may and ſhall have the preheminency, riches 
and greatneſs being both ſubordinate to a 
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the poor wiſe man delivered the city, when the 
[king could not do it by.his honour, wealth, and 
Iſirength : Have we matters of high truit ? none 
more fit to'commit them to, then a wiſe man - 
In troubles fre wilfſupport, in fraights he will 
dire, in moſt perplexing buſſnefs and puzling 
doubts he will advife when to be active, when 
to fit ſtill 5 none fit for ſriend{hip but theſe ; ma- 
Iny there are that are faithful and affeonate, 
and would be very aGtive, if they knew how, or 
fin whatmethod, but for want of wiſdom; They 
conclude all their good defires in a few empty 
wiſhes, which may ſatisfy themſelves, but ne- 
ver ſervetheir' friends: but wife men are moſt 
uſeful, therefore much to be ambitioned : this 
is an indifpenſable qualivy for friendſhip which 
i ruſt be endeavoured with all poſiible care; 

_ The Sixth qualification is faithfulneſſe - this is 
t} the cabinet rhat contains our moſt precious jew- 
eſel, I mean the fecrets of the heart ): ſecrecy in 
afriend is the moſt precious part ofs# friendſhip, 
nj} and that becauſe there is afſigned to that part the 
 highet truſt imaginable; a defect here cannot be 
| without the greateſt treachery conceivable; be- 
e| cauſe it makes a perfect; divorce, and ſtrikes a- 
of gainſt the very nature and eſſence of friendſhip; 
al S:lomon obſerved that a faithful man conceales 
gf the matter, There are many things between 
[4 friends; that are in no cafe fit to be revealed, nor 
Mf cannot be done but with the greateſt treachery, 
ff becauſe thereby a man betrays the higheſt truit, 
| which nothing can make a crime more unpardo- 
1 nable, The intercourſes between friends, can» 
$1 not 
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not be revealed without detriment, beeauTe ex- 
prefſions of kindneſs( though innocent ) may by 
an unfaithful repetition, prove prejudicial and 
flaunderous. There are theſe things eſpecially ig 
a faithſul man, that challengep our reſpect and 
value, and renderyhim exceeding precious, Firſt, 
he is true, you may-truſt him : he doth not wear 
like Fczabel, a painted outſide ; or like the gal- 
lants of our times, .that hath the moſt endeared. 
exprellions in tagir mouthes, their* voice' is. the, 
voice of Facob,buttheir hands the hands of Eſas,' 
And this is very much to be admired, 'eſpecially 
in perſons of ingenuity, becauſe men naturally 
love truth, and value things according to truth, 
Inſtance, a picture if it. be never ſo curiouſly 
erawo, thall obtain no ggputation ,"if it do not 
reſerable the perſon. it repreſents. No wonder. 
there is no-moxe love in the world; men cannot 
truſt one another, Foeb-like they cry,my. brother; 
and ſmite deadly. Is not a faithful Fiknd to be 
valuedinſ ugh times as theſe ;- when there is a 
lye in the right hand of thoſe that in complement 
pretend the greateſt reallity, if I cannot believe 
a man, I cannot truſt him, nor treat him without 
fuſpicion, nor value him ; noftifrs\more deſtru- 
Qive to f:icndſhip, than falſhood ;* nothing more 
obliging than faithfulneſs. _ 
As a fanhſul man is true, ſo he is' honeſt and 
juſt - he 1s a covenant-keeping man, as well ag 
a covenant-making man ; and this is conſiderable, 
becauſe in all friendſhips there muſt be cove« 
nants : you ſce that between David and Fonarhan 
the pattern of friendſhip : the coyenant of God 
Was 


to promiſe, ſo he cannot be juſt, if he 
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v2 between them: it is called the covenant of 
God by way of eminency : for every thing in 
Scripture that hath the name of God annexcd to 
it, as tne city of God, or the mountain of God, 
or the temple of God; this ſpeaks the eminency 


| of thoſe things. Phe covenang between friends 
1$nota trivial thing, but weighty, and ſeriouſly 


to be heede&rewe ought not to break. promiſe 
with an enemy, God hath ſeyercly fallen upon 
covenant breakers, and good met have becn ve- 
ry conſciencious in making good their ' cove- 
pants,” as We may ſcein the caſc of the Gibco- 
mtes ,, Foſh,g.15,;Foſbua knew that they were de- 
ceivers, and tifat they had ſinilterly brought him. 
into league with them, yet the league being made 
7ohna cyuld be no way diſcharged by any man- 
her-of prudence, piety or po icy. Many men 
makeg covenants, but. few Keepy them. Cove- 
nanrs are very binding to men of honeſt and jutc 
princtples|{ybindythe conſcience, as well as 
tne. reputation,a prudent man will'not be brought 
Into covenant, when he foreſces a breach unavoj- 
able; becagſe as a man'cannot be wiſe, raſhly 
r01 | R doth not 
exactly Keephſwwiherc is nothing next to holy- 
nefſe more valuable than juſtice, next to believe 


and be ſaved that golden rule takes place, do as 


yo would be doie unto, A man that is faithſul can- 
not be hribed by. profit, nor biafſed by pleaſure 
to prezudice his friend, he cannot be uncertain, 
you way know where to finde him - he is not 4 
friend to day, and an cnemy to morrow ; as he 
never fixed without deliberation,.ſo he caninever 
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alter without great provocation, The place 
where our treaſure lyes mult be certain, or elſe | 
the treaſure cannot be ſafe: none can pick | 
this lock, A faichfull mani will, not only hate [ 
unfaithfulneſs in himfelf , hat he will endea-]* 
vour to' make Gthers faithfull, with” whom , 
his friend is concerned : the concexnments, as |* 
well as the perſon ot his friend #onfiderable |! 
to him; in all diſputable matters he will make}? 
the caſe his own; he will never ſce his friend con- 
demncd where he ought to be juſtified : in all 
ations that concern him his help and aſffiſtance is 
never wanting :. tie will not' ſay; am I my bro- 
thers keeper ? byt will be a wing to cover : a 
ſuccour in the. moſt uncomfortable times : a faith- 
ful witneſs for him, and will have'a due reſpeQt 


[ 
] 
: 
| 
untoall his concerns. > 1 
The Seventh qualification is hnmility : This is|' 
like oyl that makes the wheels.of friendſhip'goſ' 
more ſmoothly.:. how amiable is\hUmility ? ItÞ 
not only ſweetens the converſation of friends, || 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


but graces & adorns them more than honour; be- 
fore honour is humility,” ſaith the'wiſe mianz hu: 
mility is acceptable both to Jo0s d man; God| 
aſcribes wiſdom unto it , with,ti6 lowly is wil: 
dom, and man gives him greateſt reverence and 
reſpect;an humble man is a ſelf-denying man; he 
can heighten his friend and undervalue himſelf, 
he contentedly will decreaſe, that his friend may 
increaſe : how willingly will te throw of that 
applauſe from himſelf, he:would court for his 
friend. Humility is a garment that becomes 
t> £*catelt prince in the world: An humblc 
' Man 
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[man ſtudies not ſo much his perfeQion, as his 

imperfections : he contentedly paſſes under 
|z cloud without any noiſe, and thinks him- 
Fſelf moſt happy when leaſt obſerved : can re- 
'Itreat when there is no reaſon for it , but his 
humility : hercadily and freely ſubmits rather 
than make a quarrel whoever doth.the injury : 

ke is always onthe yielding ſide; I do not mean 
a baſe ſubmiſſion by this compliance, as 4 trans- 
ferring that crime, which is properly anothers 
}[to my ſelf: this isthe picking of a thorn opt of 
[another mans foot, and putting 1t into my own. 
1 
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: [Religion bids me ſubmit where there is cavſe, 
{and reaſon tells me it is baſeneſs and puſillanimi- 
.[ty to do it where there is none. I ever abhorred 
[an unworthy detraCtion and ſubraiſſion, as being 
'Jagainſt my reaſon and conſcience : it appearing 
:[ unto me as high a picce of hypocrific to condemn 
\|[my ſelf, where I am ſure 1 am innocent, as it 
; wouldbc pride to juſtify my ſelf where 1 know 
4 [am guilty ; beſides, kereby I put my ſelf into « 
| neceſfity to bes that pardon from another, which 
Jotherwiſe he would have ſeen reaſon enough to 
1Þtave deſired of me : ſuch complements 2s theſe 
- [1 could never. fancy, nor rationally approve, be- 
4] cauſe I never ſaw any other effet proceeding 


«| from that cayſe, but ſhame and ſcorn, for men 
f though never ſo criminal would gladly be 
ſ thought-innocent, yet they will not not be at 
charge to deſerve it: nor ,will men willingly 
-.| conſult reaſon apainit themſelves ; they will "go 
thus far, and judge by: the rule of contraries, 
leþif you are guilty, I muſt be innocent, How itra- 

PO or CN "4 tional 
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_ tional is it, for a man to brand himſelf to pleaſe 
another, thereby making himſelf liable to thoſe 
reflections that may one time or another prove 
more! prejudiciall t@ his peace and credit, than 
any preſent advantage he could propound unto 
himſelf, in ſo beſe a piece of ſelf.denyall : I ne- 
\er thought ſubmiſſion the beſt way of reconciling} 
cuarre!s among equals, but rather the molt 'effe: 
ctual way to augment and heighten them.I would 
yield very far before 1 would make a quarrel 
with them I love, but ifthere could be no pre: 
vention of ajuſt quartel, I would not ſubmit;be: 
cauſe if 1 ſubmit, thereby I make my accuſer my 
judge in his own caſe, and mult ſtand to his mer: 
cy, and though he might reprieve. and not con- 
demn me at preſent, yet fti}] 1 lie under the laſh 
of his judgmerit, waenever he pleaſes to impoſe 
it; the fear of which would make me a perpetual 
flave, and till confirm his juriſdidion over me, 
which 1 can never wreſt out of his hand, ( having 
voluntarily inveſted him with it ) without ha- 
Zarding a greater quarrel then before ; and 
that becauſe'by this aCt 1 put an ungexvalue up. 
on him, and think him not worthy of that place 
had firit inveſted him with by my own volnntary 
ad ; which he will now hatdly part with, be- 
cauſe complyance and ſubmiſho o grateſy] 
to moſt perſons, that they having once obtained 
it, they will contend hard for jt, rather _ thai 
make a ſurrender. The moſt adviſable thing in 
thiscaſe, is, to forget the quarrel, and time will 
wear off that animoſity, and convince that the in: 
terelf; of friends is to make' peace, rather then 
3 EREFE _ iS | $388 v wed 7 o mprove 
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improve quarrels,and to be always ſtudying that 


axes that may effect this to a mutual content 


and the leaſt prejudice, But I return from this 
digrelſion. In ſhort, humility hath theſe things to 
commend it ; an humble man will eafily admit. of 
all manner of adreſſes ; he is not. loidly and ftate- 


1y,nor doth he ftand at ſo great a diitance, as a 


proud man doth: this is very infiquating & capti- 


yates the heart, by this means Abſolon ſtole -the 


hearts of the men of 1/rael again; an humble man 

cheerfully receives all complaints , and ſe- 

iouſly ſtudies all manner of ſatisfaction to the 

complainants, and willingly complyes toall Juſt 
and handfom things. 

The eighth qualification is reſolution; Neither 
time, place, nor perfon can make a true friend 
unfixed : time that wears everything elſe, will 
rather beautify, ſtrengthen, and augment, then 
impair friendihip, becauſe every day heapes up 
new endearments, by which itis made more com- 


pleat and confirmed} There is a tye upon friends 


that is like the marriage-knot, nothing but death 
can diflolve ; and indeed they have need tobe re- 
ſolved, elſe they will never ſtand and fall toge- 
ther, which they mutt do, if they are real : cou- 
rage ina friend is mot neceſſary, eſpecially in 
time of imminent danger : a friend will not cow- 
ardly looſe the life or reputation of his friend; 


%he will hazard two in this caſe, rather than looſe 


one... Forarhan was a reſolved man, neither 'ho- 
nour, life, or any thing could make him unfaith- 
Ful to David; every man is at his liberty before 
the friendſhip i is made, but not afterward z there- 

H 4, F fore 
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fore mult be reſolved, - There is no-wiſdom in firlt- fh 


_ reſolving and then making' inquiries': we muſk» 
conſider the charge of friendſhip before we begins: 


b. 


and be ſatisfied in this, which 18:2 great truth, 
that though friendſhip be moſi defireable , yet it" 
i5 not without trouble;no eſtate nor perſon with=? 
out exception in this lower Jand;;z you-will -finde \ 
diſappointments entailed upon the beſt of per= 
ſons and things , which thould- quicken ous! 
diligence and care, and heighten our reſolutidns;' 
friends muſt not be like bowls, that every ſmall. 


rub will put off their byaſs: they muſt 'expeCct ma». 
ny apples of ſtrife to be thrown between them 
by the devil and men of dividing principles ; 


both enivying the beavty and comelineſſe of that- 


ſtate; friendſhip always attracts the eye : we ſee 
many gazing upon it, but n6t the heart, becauſe 
few underſtand it. They that have a near inſpe- 
Ction into the excellency of this ſtate have-a high 
value for it,” not ſo much for its outward beauty, 
as inward excefHency : and theſs greatly eſteem 
a true and faithful friend though -they have-not 
alwaies opportunity to obtain it, others are 'ut- 
terly uncapable of ever obtaining it, & they hate 
the perſons in whom they ſee a capacity for it, 
meerly for their friendſhip; like the fallen angels 
that keptinot their-firſt eſtate, and therefore hates. 
all thoſe, that are not plunged with them in the 
ſame unhappy eſtate. Ihave ſeen perſons great 
ly reſpected while they carryed it at a dittance 
each to other, but afterwards: when they have 
Heen obſerved:to ynite in their affections, have 
Þeen hated, vilifed, ſcorned, and ſcandalized ; 
$4117 WO et it ol | | ſuc! 
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ſuch is the.enmity there-isin ſome perſons to this 
relation. and thisMay-procecd from-one of theſe 


Jcauſes; + = 


. Firſt, Satan ſeems to.be concernbd.in this mats 


Jtcr: knowing that-tke: improvement' af reaſon 
Yand vertue mightily prepates the heart for grace, 
Fthe y oubg man in.the Goſpel in reſpect of his 
gmorality- was a great :proficient , | he is ſaid 


Jby the beſt teſtimony ta be not farr from the 
Jkingdome of God, 'Men in friendſhip ninch im- 


prove, becauſe they arcalwayes tudying things 


Ferateful; comely, and acceptable, and in this 


united.capacity, arenot lyable to.thofe various 
temptations that men of-contrary tempers are 


Alinſnared by, Satan perceiving this, ſtudies all 


poſible'means to imbitter this itate, and as an ef- 
{etual means to reach that end, he ſets profane 
men at enmity againſt: thoſe innocent perſons ; 
and theſe are not only enemies' to the pleaſure 
and profit of friendſhip, but are at enmity with 


| the perſons, & this proceeds from their ignorance 


as well as ſatans:-malice; they underſtand nothing 
of what-they cenſure and reyile , fgn61y con- 
ceiving, that every attainment the y We no part 
nor intereſt in, not-worth the having; never con- 
idering their own.incapacity far jt, who are ſo 


[turbulent in their humors, crofſe in- their quali- 
| ties yo they can never arrive-atſo much com- 


poſAnes,” as will comport with this temper : 


Þnor is it aJtogetber ignorance, but envy alſo will 


be concerned, which delights in nothing more than 
to. ſpot this innocent garment. I would never 
eſteem that friend that were not reſolved never 
BET eoyr wet - -d | ; ; to 
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to decline me upon any account whatſoever) 
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This was a great amplificatiofh of Forathans love 
unto Davie, his reſolution never to deſert him, 
rather runnirſþ the hazard of his fathers diſplea 
ſure, the loſle of his crown and kingdome, and 
which is more his precious life , then deal falſh 
in this covenant. I would take my friend, as j 
man takes his wife, for better for worſe, and 
reſolve with Rath, whither thou goeſt |.will go 
where thou lodpelt I will lodge, thy people ſhal 
be my people, thy God ſhal.be my God, .where 
thou dyeſt, I will dye, and there will I be by: 
ried; reſolution is the note and' character. of 4 
true friendſhip, and lowdly ſpeaks it peithe 
tottcring nor unſound. It Foxarhan could hay 
been corrupted in his love to David by an 
temptations,there was enough to do it; if threa 
Nnings, accuſations, or intreaties could have pre- 
vailed, it would have been done, as the hilto- 
ry will inform us : but Fenathar could not feat 
the one, nor credit the other againſt his friend; 
Nor 1s it every little ſlip in friendihip it ſell 
would dgit - it jnutt be ſome capital crime. the 
can ma ſeparation ; True it is that a man-u 
not alwayes grateful to himſelf, and therefor: 
cannot be ſo to any other, atall times,ſometimes 
friendſhip comes gloriouſly arrayed, othertime! 
is clothed in rags;' ſhall a man decline his friend 
becauſe he dothnot appear always ſo roledflide 
at other times, and ſay he is no friend ? this is a 
irrational, as to ſay a man isno man, becauſeht 
hath not on his belt clothes :, there are many ac 
c:dents that may render a man lefſe pleaſing anc 


acceptable 
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icceptable at one timethan anvrher': the various 


| tempers of body and minde doth make a great 


| thange * theſe mullt be conſidered and allowed - 


little things will notſtick with a reſolved friend. 
"The ninth qualification is compaſon and ten- 
neſs of heart ; this is the cordial of frendſhip, and 
the hand that binds up the breaches it the heart, 
that which repairs the defeCts of nature and puts 
life into a dying perſenFhis is that oy1 that ſweet- - 
ly runs into the wounds of a perplexed heartand 
heals it, that hand that wipes fears from the 
eye , and takes the burthen from the heart : it 
was not the ſmalleſt part of Fobs miſery, that 
he had not compaſſionate friends im his affli- 


J ctions - [r afflittson ( ſaith he ) pitty ſhould be 
x ſbewed by a friend , but miſerable' comforters 


arc you all, If thefe can be pleaſure in _affli- 
Ction this is it, that have a' concerned friend : 
every compaſſionate friend is a man of bow- 
els; heis afflicted in all that his ſriend is af- 
flicted, and will as freely ſhare with bim in his 
ſorrows, as in his comforts ; this is matter of 
great Jamentation in afiiction that we have none 
to pitty vs, the conſideration of that Joubles the 
miſery and adds weight to the burden; but this 


] cannot be thi caſe of him that has'a true friend +. 
upon a ſick bed who makes the bed ſo caſie, as a 
] compaſſionate friend ? no ſociety ſo pleaſant and 
J diverting as he : in pain who is ſo merciful ? in 


penury who is ſo bountiful ? many will paſſe by 


J in ſtraights, as the prieſt and the Levite did by 
J the poor traveller; but a friend will, like the 


]zood Samaritan, give oyl for his wounds, and 


Wing 


vs { 
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wine fqr his heart, he will put his ſoul in his 
fouls ſtead, an d do for him w at he would gh 
for himſelf, ps the preſent caſe his own, Here! 
the golden rule ſhines brightly, do you as youhſis 
would be done unto. This was the ſeaſon Tona-he. 
than made. uſe of to expreſs his bounty and om-þj, 
pation, unto. David. oe is nothing more ob-þ,j 
iging in freqdſtip than compaſſion : a fellow-|, pit 
feeling and ſympathy in qurfriend i 13 very grate-| |: 
Ful, when rhe fi two twins Hiſtory ſpeaks of, Ic 
theſe ſociable companions Iaugh and weep toge=|ſg 
ther ; theſe are like the ſtrings of a viol,touch one [ig 
and the other trembles, As their ſufferings are Ic 
mutual ſo are their ſatisfaCtions. A man is not bl 
ſeldom more .cpncerned for his friend then for| 
| himſelf, Thave experienced this, who have ſom-| ca 
times born afflictions with ſa mich the more pa- w 
ence and fatisfaCtion, becauſe it'palſed by my [y; 
friend, and kindly took me : the teaſon. is rea 
dy, becauſea great cxoſſe upon the body is more|;; 
ealily born, than that which is ſmaller upon theſ;; 
minde. It is with the minde as with the body, { 
thoſe ditempers that fouch the vitals arc more 
dangerousgthan them that are accompanied with|;, 
more exquiſite pains in the body;ſo heart-aflicti-| k 
ons are maſt vexatious ; when my friend is under[y; 
any affliction, my minde istroubled, and I feel ; 
that pain in my heart for him, that perhaps he| 
feels far enough from his. 1 have Eeen more ab, 
mazed. and afirigkted at the ſuffering$' of my ; 
friends, than I.could have been at the apprehenſi-P: : 
on of my own death, and woyld willingly have P 
Pyrchaled life to them, by looking Dy OWN. 4 x 
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- Agcompaſſion is free, ſoit is pleaſant” { how 
heerfully will a Sor pamonate, mah look upon 
is friend in liſtreſf 7 ? not thath 15 i not ſorry for 
is aMiQtion, bot to ſhew' how pe eaſed he'is to 
clp and aſſiſt him : God  lovgs a erful giver, {0 
oth man, 'The afpect of a man in giving. and re- 
eiving doth very often diſcover the heart of x 
iver ; for men can hatdly, handſomly difſemble 
there: whert favouts comegfronr perſons only 
moved by credit and relation, and not from love, 
ow ſowly do. wek come, the” chatior-wheels 
do move heavily then, but when they come.from 
icompaſſionate friend, they fly.andcomeinſenli- 
Py: nor.is this aft ; 'c6tap aſſion” goes: farther, to 
ts 'of Mlehac alts; of that is 4true' friend, w 16 
th] hearfily forgi ive, and pa infir; ities, 
vithotit refleCtion {he will not make'a quarrel 
ypon every ſlight oecalion, | he* is mote prone. to 
1 ity then to'te Sl he doth hoe It Wen tt- 
[ons Fair comply ei e the beſt 
[interpretation & Over the mi- 
Makes of hi no Win Bok M and where he 
[finds | blot he will draw Þ fair "again - he'/witl 
[treathim withall civility and tendertieſs, reprovo 
kindly and ſeaſshably, excluding all manner of 
hatſhneſs, cloathing' himſelf” witt all bymility , 
| ſgravity,, and civility, - and upon. : diſcovery. of 
[any error, if ir be tio k very cir inal, hewill, fay 
as Eli did of his Tos, this is Fot- a good. report [ 

| bear of fryou, f Fic Wiſdow as "well as Mens 
Theſe alſo neceſſity. i in this' caſe x, : the well fa- 
agement of a reproof isa ry nice point, few 
underſtands it, and” as few ate"acceptable and 
A ſucceſſeiul 
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{ucceſſeful, i in: this regard, Amiableneſs i in th er 
countenance, fywectneſsi in the exprelhon are 1] nf 
belt expedients, and ſeems to Og Na moſt effec ite 
al means,, toc convince without caving the oa 
ſcar on ty. E 7 Haze or, "Uiſ uiemeſs. in, zh 
mine iy, xlons love 2 re 1/20 yet. Sala F- 
101 obſer Bede men of wi dom do, arg ba 
Fi] hl oe hues. on ee s 
"be 19, ql ualifi Ry ds rok, be com 
acency and as Well. as pro tin: 
placeth 10G oe pe leaſure Io s\riend, a: yt % 
ll the' world beſide ; all other things are. to, 
at aiſtance,: and we know, things remote. ging he 
Ho great delight*;” the ' more united, rhe. morge 
fb Sc is not. ſo \ deſipgdh 
&, becauſe it t 2 greater  diffance. t thex 
Oe pole ſhed i Fre dearly Ty 7 
a: Som oh blerved, Mar zr wH n 
id. the ſj, ole ji 


LHEpuee 


7 in wo So Bk 

nn A” TX, 
port : Theſe ſermg to. be. k gue 
R aro i on 


' and. nap 

ket of frend[hi Give pan, [ 

"multiplying 6x £1 he mp and ſuch exprel ona 
which immegjare ly zooe from awell-groundge: 

&d affeCtion;* how ſant, 15.2 Romar th af 4 
doth bur fei Non \icgdthip 7 and is not. rend 
comprce andcommunion that isrcall MOLE CON Fe 

a 


e able 2 | can a picture though never ſo Fell. 
rawn give the content the perſon can it 
preſents ? we finde they oftner draw Feares 
PM po eyes then.conyey pleaſure to.the heart; 
Kaul £ they oftenzies tell vs, that our dearcſt 
iendsate eitherloſt,” or at ſo great a diſtance, 
bat VS. nde more reaſqnto deſpair then hope, 
id this (Shag hearts with ſighs and cares: pro- 
fiery pAiteng! is the ſureſt tye, and the grea- 
ion : certainly. there is, 4 ſuperlative 
ago there, which. appears not atiore in 
he comm valo n. than, in the heart:breaking 
oghts bir labgviſhing Heinks {DL of ab- . 
erice c and this 1s; bit cv Fe Jy;our, toy Be 
ahing after that. perſon, we have 
Rab pri e cofi with _ the 
= of; yet ſa 
gy, Fe cruel-accid AN t) inter« 
| Foe connec enjoy R6 edjechah there 
of GAL CONTESTS. aſyre1n. the. rc- 
* tion, wy I2tc. of iend{hix by $5 .caynot wang : 
tguments gh top Li prove, eſpecially this, be= 
Jauſe we, yide.t cre,.t har which, i in. the highel 
Iappk will gratifie| ne rational. apd ſenſi. 
ive appetite.: and thts, is:done when, by. ; arguing 
$ uſeful, diſcourſes doubts: are removed, & fears 
ay away; bow gladly.do.we welcome: that per- 
7 pn that can inform'us af hoe things that Are.the 
wſes or conſequences. of our joys endgriels ; 
eaſon will command reverence, and.comes with 
j hat power and efficacy.a refiltable ; paſſions 
lay be reproved, but.reaſon muſt be hohoujed ; ; 
FP p which i perſons that are not wholly brppiſh wil 
_*caſily 
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eaſifh conſent becauſe of the nature of it whith]| 
is ſuljime and excellent, and yeteaſy and ne} 
ceſſary - there we fide ſuch 'depths'tharthe Eles] i 
phant may ſwim, fuch ſholes'thar the laoib' may[e 
wade; no preater pleafureto*theſetiſes © Which|c 
muſt be firiefled as welfastcaf6n)thenthe deft 
light of friendſhip, which'is efivated byghe plea;]c 
ſantneſs of the perſon' and* the” certainry of the} 
intereſt thathe hath in thaj perfon * David Caithſi 
of Fonathan, that bis tove paſſed'rbe love of women {f 
proprietic and intereft raiſes' the affeCtions anc 
compleats' the felicity”* of'' this 'conceth -* theſi; 
words of xfrend drops like an'hony-comb,much]y 
more'is'a"folid reaſon'4ccepted;? whith'is likeſ1 
muſick'to theear, lighr'td'the eye, and 'd eordis|1; 
al to the heatt; ſkrips the*pErſon' frotii! hig fears" 
and clothes Vim With Terenity-and/ peace; I: carp 


never fully fprak the exteIlenty of this cpiicers | 
giveme ledvetocallin'tlicreimony ofthoſe thatſa 
have fully etjoyed itatotictime, but unhappilyſþ 


” 
8 


foft it at” another :' theſe'can more pathericallyſs 
ſpeak the 'excellency 'of that ſtate'; we never|c 
come | Fog to pritethings till after WE haveſp 
fot them; and in our mourning habit weatemoſt]y 
talkative about the pretiouſneſs of that; we can|t, 
neverrecall*that which aggravates any'lofs, is 

the ſpeciality thats upon'it:' an 'only ſon; of an(t} 
only friend, this is that which imbitters'the croſs}, 
David fadly reſented the* death of Foparhan, ic 
was a loſsas-cruclgs, geath', Davids complaint 
for eAbfclon is the cofhplaint of frinds whenipro{g 
vidence makes a finall Fouration, would to God Il f, 
pad aica for thee, my friend; my friend ;\ may wdg 
\ : not 
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| not go higher, and with truth affirm, it's like the 
| rending of the ſoul fromthe body, it is that one 
ſtroke which cuts the nerves and finews of all 
Jour comforts, pleaſure and delight : the compla- 
cenſe of friendihip 1s beyond the expreſſion of the 
| beſt reaſon ; therefore I cannot aim at a perfect 
{diſcovery : 7 have given you my twilight appre- 
| henfions of it; I proceed to the fourth thing which 
[is the great cnd aimed at inthe relation and tate 
) friendſhip. X 
Firſt, the advantage and utility of friendſhip 
is firſt in our eye, as I could never fancy any man 
Ywhoſe perſon was ungrateful, ſo I could not 
love one whoſe parts are not deſirable : I can 
[love my friend for any worthy quality, and the 
more worthy the more he hath of my affeCtions - 
i|perſons may without cenſure expect profit as 
1well as pleaſure in thoſe things they dearly love, 
t]and this isneither mercinary nor unreaſonable, 
but moſt commenſurate and equivalent to the 
J]greatelt end of friendſhip; their ends in that con- 
f[cern are the ſame that his was ſpoken of in the 
e|parable, that ſold all to purchaſe the field in 
which the pearl was. It was not the ſield but the 
Mtreaſurehe aimed at; ſo a man doth not love any 
perſon barely for himfelf , but as the cabiner 
n[that contains the Jewel he values, he doth not 
love the Jewel becauſe of the cabinet, but the 
cabinet with the reſpect to the Jewel : we ratio=- 
nally prize things, when we value them accore. 
Ading to their uſefulneſs : we prize water, the 
fun, andbread, becauſe theſe are ſo neceſſary, 
'dthat we cannot live without them ; friendſhip in 
0 Ei ſome 
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ſome reſpeQ is as necellary ; as our nature can- 
got ſubſiſt without ſtrengthning and nouriſhment, 
tio more as we are ſociable can we'be happy with- 
out ſociety : David was fully ſatisfied in' Fona« 
than, nat more for the pleaſure he had in his em- 
braces MIR bencfit and profit of his counſel, 
advice, and directions,” as alſo' his example; 
which might prove as great anaUvantage to Da: 
vid, if not greater than any of the reſt ; without 
queſtion that faithfulneſs and humility of Fona- 
than was as exemplary to David, as his aſſiſtance, 
and friendfhip was defireable. A true and faith- 
ful friend isone of the richeſt talents Godentruſ- 
teth us with :a rich man takes much delight to 
conterdplate his money that liesin ſach or fuch a 
place, it is his only treaſure, and where the 
treaſure # there the heart will be, a mans friend is 
his freaſure, and as Solomn obſerved, money anſ- 
Wers all things, that.is to ſay, that money can 
reach; with as great truth we may ſay that an 
ingenious man anſwers all things that are neceſ- 
ont by 2 ſociable happineſs. 

"Secondly, Society 1s one of the greateſt ends 
of frendſhip, that alliance was firſt conttived to 
promote ſociable happineſs ; man is a fociable 
creature, and there is nothing more equall and 
conſonant to his being and nature then ſociety, 
becauſe hereby he is moſt capable of doing and 
receiving good in that method and matiner which 


is moſt ſuirable to his reaſon and nature, as alſo | 


his inclination which is generous and not _merce- 
riary, he doth not wholly aim at himſelf; but that 
Which amplifies the enjoyment is, that it is mu- 
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tbl, and canfeach the contetit both of the fub- 
ject and the bbject: Yn ingtrions man would not 
have a frietid that cannot benefit him, Fecaufe 
then he' could not be uſeiv!, nor will he ſo ſpend 
and confitie his affection, if he ſees a worthy per- 
ſoh'till he knows his reward, or receives eatneſt 
by ſomething extraordinary : a true friend dorh 
riot ſtudy How to; inrich vimſelf by his frichds 
bounty, but h9w to better himfelf by his virtues; 
or elſe by generous aGts and obligations; he is e- 
verniore wakitip ſuitable returns, nothing more 
contrary to'vertnous perſons theh'to level ar fow 
ends'; moſt ens arc too low for love thdt ndble 
affeCtion, yet we cannot erre here, if our ſcope 
ind vim be at relipgiois prinelpies ahd rational 
xccoinpliſtimeiits; the laſt makes us happy as 
men; the firlt as Chriſtians. _ Es 
| Thirdly, a mutual ſatjsfaCtion is almed af in 
this relatioft of Frenditiip, and that beyond what 
can poſſibly be obtaifies any where elf& - what 
teliftion is ther that will ſo far comply as & truc 
friend ? thetc is fiohie bound to ſtudy my hum6u:s 
but by my friend; who muſt do it, or he can ne-. 
ver deport itſelf for this relation : there arc 
many paradoxes in Wop but, it is to them 
that are ſtrangers to! rhe nature of this coficern, 
the miſteries of frendſhip are vety deep, and can- 
fot be Fattidined by perfons that dte wholy ftran- 
pers 68 wirdiced ith th concern + th 
| ſociable defiphr and rruturl faridfaction between 
friends} tlogph is be vety Well underftood a- 
wonpit rhethfefves, is.v6ry; ihrticate to thoſe 2 
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and ating alike, and ſubmitting the reaſon and, 
willeach to other : theſe are the bidden parts of 
frend{hip, and not viſible to every eye, the. 
ſgmeneſs and ſimil;tudethat is between them is: 
not apprehended by others, yet brings vaſt con- 
rentment to the perſons concerned, and exceed- 
ingly ſtrengthens and confirms the alliance : we 
love thoſe that are like our relations, ,.much.more 
thoſe that are like our ſelves; how pleaſantly can 
a father look upon his image in his ſon ? and the 
more ſuifableneſs appears in their diſpoſitions, 
the more rooted and grounded 1s their affection 
we plainly ſee,there can be no frendſhip between 
perſons of contrary tempers, but rather antipa- 
thies, that which we call prudence is hot known 
among them forif a man hates a.perſon, he diſ- 
likes ail things that are about him ſo if he loves 
a perſon he approves of all things that concern 
him :-when the will of friends are melted, and 
like lead rnn into the ſame mold, then this con- 
ſormity. and the mutual ſatisfaQtion of both per- 
ſons 3s attained : contrary tempers are like con- 
trary creatures, ſtill at variance : Pride and hu- 
mility, patience and paſhon, folly and ingenuity, 
pie y and carnal policy, theſe can never conſi.t 
together ; con:rarieties neither agree in whole 


nor in part; In hort, this conformity is not only 


excellen: i:1t ſelf, but alſo in its concomitants, 
and ti ey *re reſolution and contentedneſs with 
evc:y thing, eſpecially that which cannot be di- 
vided but with a fundamental deſtroCtion : To be 
ſatisfied with the comfort of frendſhip without 
ſubmiſſion to the croſſes, is a foundation-errovur, 
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and will occaſion a breach irreparable ;in opr hu- 


mane ſtate, amk= natural defects that cannot'be 

cured : theſe therefore muſt not be refleQed on in” 
a way of diſcontent ; to reprove or impoſe an im-' 
poſſibility is alike irrational ; it's molt unreaſona- 
ble to diſpute impollibilities, and: pnkinde tp. 
make grating refletions, becauſe they ſtill turn * 


to ſcorn and ſcandal, if they'be publick, and to * 
diſcontent and trouble, though they be never \ 


private : I can look upon the natural defets of 
my friends with more pleaſure then the perfeCti- 
ons of another, becauſe they are parts of what 1 


dearly love,” and fo much of himſelf that they. 
cannot poſſibly be, divided, otherwiſe I would - 


ſooner take -part of them my ſelf then diſlike" 


them in him: Inthe firſt choice [ had my freedom, | 


&might have declined the whole if I could not be | 
reconcile#to every part; but now 1 cannot make 
exceptions but at this hazard, the loſs of my | 
friend, or at the leait a perſwaſjon in him that [ 
cannot love him ſo intirely as' I ought, and the 
relation juſtly challenges : Beauty is not much . 


in frendſhip, a" ſociable and? amicable diſpoſi-. 
[tion is much more” neceſſary, if this be wan- 
|ting, -it- is not- like ſome natural defeRts in 
|the body that art can mend, nothing can ſupply; 


all the art of reaſon and religion together cannot 
do it; we ſee this in angry Fonas, whom God 

could not pleaſe, he thought he' did well to be 
angry with God himſelf. 1 have ſometimes taken 
much pleaſure in cs the ſatisfaQtion 
| have obſerved among friends, ,how ſtudious 
they have been'to Price each other ? how ready 
at A I 3 F. to 
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bo ſerye? how mpatl itof any interruption, to. 
their ſocial delights 2. how un "i 
could. not in all reſpects'reach a nmgual, con- 
tent? Ifto have, the greateſt contrivance,, tow 
to'promote our intere{t-in the world in reſpect of. 
credit , ſtate, or life,, be a ſatisfattion, fricnd- 


ſlup is that, If the greatelt love, the higheſt 'va- 
lue, the: fweerelt embraces, the, moſt, conſtant . 
and pleaſing communion, care, 'love, 'goodneſs, 
faithfulneſs, bounty, 'ready ſervice be deſirable; 

then friendſhip is molt incomparable. * How eaſy 
ſuffering, how pleaſant ſervice, and how incon.. 
ſiderable do life appear, where mutual ſatisfa- 

faQtion is in view ; where a man would otherwiſe 

indulge himſelf and ſit down'and conſider the, ex. 

pence of -a chargeable and. painful undertaking, 
before he will venture upon it; it is very obſerya- 
ble whete nautual \ Wjagaon is aimed at, eſpe- 
cially 1m great enterpriſes and high undertakings, 
let tae concluſion be never ſo good,, if death or, 
any cruel actideut haye divided the friends, the 


ut 
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the newLof victory with any ſatisfaction, becauſe. 
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riends to promote the pleaſure one of another ? 
they remove all impediments anditudyall expe- 
dients to that effect. Heis'no friend that hath not 
experienced -this, that upon any offence g'ven' 
as occaſioned by him he my as much trouble in 
his own heart, as'can poſta oſſeſs the heart of 
his friend : orief and aiige fa: reſently employ- 
ed ; the firſt that any occaſion ſhould be given, of 
taken to diſcompoſe his friend ;' the laſt, thathe 
ſhould do any thing to procure it. rogether with 
thoughts and cares how this breath may be made 
up again; It is probable every method' will' not 
do it, I would bear with any thing rather than 
conſent to aquarrel witha perſon 1 dearly loved, 
but if offences' were cauſcleſly taken, 1 would 
think it more prudence to diſf pute if 'than ſubmit, 
1f1 ſubmit 1 am not only beholding for a pardon, 
but confeſs the crime, and become my own judge 
to condemn my ſelf. | have obſerved, let the ſub- 
miſſion be never ſo ingeniovs, if the fault be 
thought great, it will prove't 'but the skindig vs AY 
ver the wound, and upon'a more muture con de- 
ration ſeem buta ſmall ſatisfaction. If cred and 
reputation are coricerned in'the quarrels and' un- 
avoidably ſow the ſced of fuſ ſpttion'in'the heart ; 
to prevent this, deliberation ſeems moſt adviſe- 
able, in which time the preſent paſſion and ani- 
moſity may wear of, and reaſonmay beheard on - 
both fides, and' they may be 'inclitied, rathe? to 
loſe ſomething 'of their own right, then' ap= 
pear exact or punctual, the law of friendſhip'ab- 
folutely forbidding all fuch exaCthels.” 1 would 
make: any interpretation ſerve, tather” than en- 
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danger a fundamental difference, becauſe I ne- 
ver yer could be, convinced by the obſervations 
that I yet could make, that a fundamental breach. 


could be repaired. I mean by this, *that which 
ſtrikes againſt the nature & eſſence of frienaſhip. 
Initance, as the revealing of a ſecret, a treache- 
rous blow, revilings, by which my reputation 
may be impaired for ever : if ſuch as theſe occa- 
ſion a breach, itis like that of a venice glaſſe that 
can never piece again; art may mend it, but no- 
thing can cement and repair it ; there may be rea- 
ſonings pro and con, and the beit argument may 
carry it for the preſent, but there cannot be a dif- 
ference occaſioned by any wilful diſobligation in 
anycaſe allowed it being a crime unpardonable, 
2nd that which I would never ask forgiveneſs of; 


nor could | be ſatisfied in any ſriendſhip 1 fore- 


aw. any thing could intervene de{trucive to it. I 
could never love one, 1 thovght, I could poiſi- 
bly be induced'to hate : ſuch a thought would 
prove a grief, thatwould drown my comfort, 
and fill my heart with tho doubts that never 
could admitcof ſatisfaction. I conie now to the 
fifth thing premiſed, viz. the pgaſpre and de- 
light the ways of friendſhip & Itrewed with. 
Here are many flagrant flowers, we ſhall gather 
them as we go... © Ws | 
- The firſt fragrant flower is this ; a man hath 
ſomething ſecure in the molt uncertain times,and 
that is no ſmall advantage : yau know fortune 
15 very uncertain z the wheel is up today and 
down to-morrow, and what more common, than 
to ſeg men valued or undervalued according to 
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their preſent ſtate, in relation to outward things ? 
all admire thoſe that, are uppermoſt, trampling 
ppon every thing beneath them, looking more at 
the outward varniſh,then the inward luitre; pain- 
ted ſepulchres make a;gaudy fhew, yet have no 
real pleaſure in them; becauſe though they are 
fair to the eye, they are filled with nothing but 
rottenneſs and corruption. Moſt perſons look at 
the ſuperficial part of a man, wholly judging ac- 
cording to ſenſe without the leaſt appeal: to 
reaſon, which ought to be firſt ſatisfied- in every 
doubtful caſe, elſe we may be byaſſed, and be- 


ing in the dark miſtake things to ovr prejudice, | 


have read a [tory of a traveller, that came to a 
[painter in a kinde.of diſguiſe, and Ydefired to he 
1mployed, being of the ſame profeſiion, and 
though a great axtiſt very meanly accoutred, the 
painter received him, and treated him according 
'to the meanneſs of his prefent capacity; bread 


adict too courſe for his fine art; he preſently 
paints his mean food moſt exquiſitely, and goes 
his way, leaving his new maſter to lament his 
ignorance and prejudice in looſing-ſo gainful a 
fervant, which was gggravatedeby the circum+ 
frances- that attended. it ; the maſter returning 
miſſed his ſervant, but found his breakfaſt (as he 
ſuppoſed,) and though he were an artilt, he in- 
gentouſly confeſſed, that the repreſentation ſee- 
[med as real to his ſenſes, as the true food did to 
his reaſon. The hidden parts offrendſhip are not 
viſible to all the world, perſons in the relation 
[9th not like money carry their value intheir fa- 
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ces, yet they are not without true worth, # mani 
can prize his friend'in yi as well as in robes;ftr 
Forathan would rather (trip himſelf for Davida] 
thandeſpiſe'him, for warit X robes he did not «nc 
bate his affeion to David though he was'thrownſe 
out of all his honour and ſplendour he had in nc 
Sauls court, and was hunted up and down as's Ft 
pattridge upon. the mountains; in proſperity zr 
maj will be preſent with his friend, and conſult 
him how to manage that eſtate with humility and 
general content; times of proſperity requires|i 
the help of a friend as much as adverſity. The rich 4 
hath many friends, few ſroefriends. It is muci || 
harderto _ a great eſtate, than that which 
is meaner. Men of great eftates have com- 
monly'greater hearts, and that is the reaſon they |m 
have no more content; in the midſt of their ſuff [ra 
ciencies, they-are in ſtraights : they have" mit [w 
fatterers; few real friends, as ' Reboboam had'; I 
many that are at their table, that eat their bread, Iſo 
inſinuate into their Tecrets; and yer lift up their ſti 
heel apainſt them. Davids table 'was not without [th 
theſe, manya good natured man is ruined for tj 
want of a faithful friend ; we finde that while |of 
Tchojada lived, Ihas did well, he was a faithful [hi 
friend,but when he died, Toa was ſoon rvined and [in 
undone; | 7+, = 
Afaithful man is ſure in all times, and vpon [pl 
all occaſions.- Many accidents may roba min”off!) 
his eftate, nothing but death can take awiy his to 
friend.” Aiman can ſuffer 'the"lofſe of all carthly ſc 
comforts,and fibtthink himfelf quite undorie, (on 
long as he hath his friend, which mby' prcveht: 
firengthÞ' 
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ſtrength, in weakneſs, pleaſure in: perplexity, 
treaſure in-poverty, a ſympathizer with, him ih 
(2) conditions, and will be e with him in all places, 
jothing but death ſhall be; able make 3. final 
ſeparation; he will tick at nothing ; ingenuity is 
noble. and generous ; neither-priſon. nor penury; 
ſhall frighten him-; theſe are;the ſeaſons which he 
rather courts than fears, becauſe .he can here -beit. 
evidence, his immutability, © © ff 
Secondly, the ſecond Comes we. {hall gather 
in this way of friendf{hip, is a ſupport in the molt - 
dreadful aflitions; in proſperity .help is near, 
in adverlity it ſtands at a diſtance 7 the rich. have 
many ftiends, but the poor is hated of his .neigh- 
bour: how ſeaſonable is ſupport in time of extre- 
mity ; at ſuch. a time we value kindneſs at a high 
rate,that being the proper ſeaſon for it, becauſe' 
we.try our friends then whether they will afliſt, 
when others will nat or cannot ; there are no ſea- 
ſens ſo proper and convenient for this purpoſe as - 
times of great ſtraits & extremites, when may be - 
the' condition of 3 man-. muſt not be known by 
tis deareſt relations, noxcan be but at a hazarc 
of his life or.credit ſuch was Davids caſe, when - 
he fled from Saul; and ſuch is many a mans caſe: 


ſintance, in time of great loſſes and other calami- - 


ties, yet.a friend muir acquaint himſclf with tneſe 


Ippzling affairs,, clſe-he cannot diſcharge the du- 


!y and obligatjon he lies under: 'he is bound not 
tqdeſett his friend,and reſolves with Peter con- 


[cerning his maſter; though all. forſake, he will . 
Jnever farſake him. I would be-more diligent to 


[inquire after ghe necefſigies of-my friend, thaj, 


aſter 
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after any other thing that .concern him, not that! 
F love trouble and ſorrow, but I love my friend; 
and cannot decline that which is inſeparable from 
him; and if T cangat enjoy him no where elſe, butÞ*) 
in the furnace of aMiction;, I ſhould not think 
that too hot, a priſon would be ſweeter to meÞ? 
were he preſent than a' palace without him} be-JM' 
cauſe I accept ſufterings more heartily with him 
then pleaſure without him,and this is no paradox, ['! 
If the ſcrenity of the minde be beyond the eaſe of tl 
the body, 'and reaſon more to be indulged then 
ſenſe:it's true prudence may facilitate troubles ifFJM 
the heart be calm , but nothing can do it if that Þ'F 
be unquier; the heart knows his own' bitterneſs, Ic 
no 'perſon'elſe can, except a friend, becauſeÞÞ 
'heartsare united in friendſhip, and there is a}ts 
ſympathy ,;'1 will ſtudy all methods to ſupport &P{ 
ſupply my friend, and when I'could doit no lon: ||| 
ger, | would voluntarily ſuffer with him rather | t! 
than forſake him : love that warm affeQion maks ] t 
adverſity eaſy, at leait'nor [o intollerable. Jt 
The third flower we gather inthe way of frend- | | 

| ſhip, isa Tounſellor in doabts. Many ſcruplesÞ 
doth afftil and fperplex the heart of a man 
which in* credit *and conſcience he dares not 
reveal to ftrangers. This hath proved the ruine| 
0; many a man, and hath betrayed them into | « 
many ſad temptations, as murther,rapine, and afl | 
| 


manner of cruelty, not only againſt their neareſt 
relations,but againlt their dearelt lifes, occaſioned 
cither through melancholy, inprudence, raſhneſs; 
cc. theſe might have been prevented by a judici- 
ous fren, by whom they might have been awed, 
LOS COUNs þ 
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onſelled,and prevailed with to avoid thofe ways 
and methods that lead to ſuch extremities,and. by 
hom their ſcruples might have received a rea- 
dy and ſatisfactory reſolution,..whofe tenderneſs 
would have invited him to uſeall perſwalive and 
pacifying argumenrs, I have ſeen direful effects 
my ſelf ariſmg from ſuch cauſes, how happy 
had ſome been of may near acquaintance, had 
they had a faithful friend to have divided 
their cares, and untye thoſe knots, melancholy 
was dayly tying to their deſtruction : how eaſily 
might thoſe webs that ſeemed intricate to them 
ſpun by the policy of Satan, and cruel melan- 
choly ( that irrational and black companion)have 
been  uuravelled , before they could have at- 
tained thoſe dreadful ends that have been the con- 
ſequences of them, you know that a man ſudden- 
ly unravels that which hath been the work of 
time : 8 few well ſtated arguments hath.and may 
through the bleiſing of God beat down the batte- 
ries, that the devil makes againſt the precious 
life of man, as mental diſcontents are mott dange- 
rous : ſo ſecrecy in this regard is molt. pernict- 


pos becauſe the greateit policy the devil hath, 


isto Keep this fire within a mans heart -, there he 
kindles.a fpark which ſoon blazes to deltruction, 
| eſpecially when melancholy blowes the fpark ; 
the more ſecret fire is, the. more dangerous ; 4 
ſpark may ealily be put out before it comes to a 
flame, but after it may be impoſſible ; no bodily 
aflliction like heart-trouble, yet theſc are not to 
be iljphted. /ob and Lazar, and many men un- 
der diſtracting pains, as the gout and-iione , pa 
. OULCT 
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6ther violent diſtempers, hith'found'friends ve b 
neceſſary, when'by a' gentle hand their wotitg} 
dreſſed, their bodies fupported, when by tir" 
mouring and content they receive thtt pleaſure" 
that isnot ofly uſeful, but exccediriply necefſaryÞÞ 
in ſuch extremities, . —- EE. 

The fovrth' fragrant flower we find in frendÞ 
ſhip isa companion in ſolitary anda'times; foc}f 
ciety being never more pleaſing then' in ſolicarrſ0 
neſs. Ido not mean'by ſolitarineſs, that retired:|® 
neſs appointed for ſpecial duty,” arid' ſeriouyſ!! 
gontemplation ;-but ſuctras is'the conſequence of 
ſorne cruel confinenent,, whereby weare deny-| 
ed thoſe innocent recreations and harmltfs'diver-J" 
fions,, which wovld repair nature, thar is ofteh|{ 
tired if confliting with thoſe dilttaQtions and] 
cares that conſtantly attend ſuch a ptiſon-ſtate; 
were the heart always upon tht wing and' fit fot 
divine contemplation, a cave that dark habitati: 
on might beas Goſhen, a land of light - other- 
wiſe it is hard to improve ſolitatineſs'to any ad: I 
vantage: as I would with mvch content enjoy | 
my thoughts, and diſcourfe with nry ſelf ſoine: | 
times, ſo I would as gladly at other times ſpeak"! 
my joyes , and ſad apprehenſions of things to" 
my friend , by which I fhalf doubte the fit}, |* 
and may diminiſh the faſt ; beſides I fhall have" 
this advantage, if I ſpeak my thoughts I fhall tee || 
what they are by their dreffe, whethe trivial or |* 
weighty. Icannot always tmptove my teafori a- [7 
lone, or be ſo taken with my own conceptions [© 
and apprehenſion of things as to' believe the | 
without exception or paſhble, unleſs —_ x 

y 
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by thoſe who are more judicious, of at leaſt more 
indifferent, then I can be in matters that ſb 
nearly concern me, arguments debated between 
two or more ſeerny to be more clear, becauſe they 
haye a greater teſtimony, than wheri there is 
not that advantage : a ſingle teſtimony will not 
be accepted in civil things: men can hardly per- 
{wade {ingly ina matter of importance : we ſee 
our tawyers and daCtors though never ſo learned 
are hardly creditted except they refer to Au- 

|thors': nor are we Without a divine teſtimony 
fin this caſe, as the Scriptures, which declarcy 
[that in the mouth of two or three witheſles every 
Ithing ſhall be eſtabliſhed; the great conceit that | 
ſome men have had of theit private notions, 
{which may be, have:ſo tickled and pleaſed then 
[that they have fate down highly. ſatisfied with 
the validity of them, hath. been that, which: hath 
proved their greateſt prejudice, and: often pro- 
[ved a deluſion, that pride hath flattered-them in- 
- jto making that appear great to themſelves that 
| looks throw a multiplying-glaſs which doubles 
; [the ſpecies, when indeed if:it be rightly conſide- 
; [red by an impartial reaſon and looked upon by.a 
j[ingle eye will appear little, andiifrightly. argu- 
[ed and <1ſcourſed bya ſecond perſon, who. can 
> [impartially. weigh both ſubſtance. and circum- 
$ [ſtance, will merit rather ſhame. and: conviction, 
x than reputation and ſatis\aQion, Icannotrefreſty 
; [my ſelf with any ;lawful recreation. without-a- 
5 (companion, which will ſweeten my melancholy. 
x |[valks. and ſhorten the long nights-z my meat: 
4 | vill not reliſh well,nor my fleep refrefivand com- 


_ contentis more than his money, which he can 
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poſe me without a ſociable companion : m 
walks will beweariſome, my. work will be tedi 
ous, my time will be long, my opportunity of 
doing and receiving good very ſhort : I can nei 
ther manage my general nor particular calling 
with profit and advantage - I fancy I fhall live 
without being deſired, and dye withour being I 
mented, _ 

The fifth flower is a ſupply m'the mott unchari 
table times - this mult come in asa principal part 
of frendſhip, which is ever generous and free ; 
a man - will deny himſelf ſooner than his 
friend, and think it the beſt policy, becauſe his 
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never enjoy, while he ſees his friend in want, hoy 
ſpeedily will help come? our Savrour ob. 
ſerved this, (ſaith he) if a man come at midnight 
to his friend, he will ariſc in all haſt to give him 
what he needs, Men are not at liberty to give, or 
not to give : So ſoon as the frendihip is made, 
we preſently come under an obligation, and may 
as well deny all other acts of friendſhip, as that, 
I would be aſhamed to own that friend, that 
ſhould not ſhare in my eltate, or enjoy any thing 
in plenty while he is in penury, he that can keep 
his money, can keep his heart, and therefore not 
fitto be confided in, I have ſometimes thought 
the love of money hath been the cauſe why there 
is ſolittle frendſhip amongſt men - many haveſ 
bid fair for frendſhip but: could never obtain it,| 
becauſe the cares of the world, and the deceitful-| 
neſs of riches -have ſo incumbred the heart, that 
no place could be found for ſuch an intertain- 
ment, 
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ment. If your friend be right, there is no doubt 
of any thing within his power, he will rob him. 
ſelf rather than decline you, and will without di- 
ſpute make his eſtate if you need it more yours 


I than his own. 


The fixth flower in this way is, the proteCtion 


| 2nd ſafety we have ina true friend ; he will ver- 


ture with us and for us ; you need not want a 
protector if the {trength of your friend can do 
It : he will accompany you in danger, and bring 
you out of it, if poſtible, though he loſe his 
life in the ſervice; he will preſerve your credit 
and think no aCt ſo honourable as to' loſe his life 
for a generous friend. Many inftances we have 
of this in hittory : a coward is too baſe for frend- 
ſhip: 1 would not lead my friend unto danger; 
nor would | impoſe any truſt in him that ſhould 
leave me there ; If any thing can ſeparate friends, 
they. bare only the name, never knew the nature 
of frendſhip : it is a miſtery ſtill, ſuch knowledg 
is too excellent for them, they cannot attain it : 
It is heroick and noble to prefer the life of my 
friend before my own, though 1 am as good as 
he ; and hereby I ſhew my humility as well 
as frendſhip,and ſo add excellency to the action, 
becauſe humility and charity puts a value upon 
things, that otherwiſe would be equal : we are 
dound to dye in ſome ſenſe for all Chriitians, 
and therefore more obliged to do ſo for a Chriſti- 
an friend, who is to us in this ſtate of imper- 
fection, the moſt perfeQ injoyment, and that 
which ſuppoſeth and includeth all things els thar 
may render vshappy. DE 
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The ſeventh and laſt lower this way of frend- 
fhip is ſtrowed with, ( to name no more be- 
cauſe I haften) is this : we have a friend, that 
will be with us in life, and for us when we are 
dead, This 1s a flower of the greateit fragrancy, 
you need not diſcompoſe your minde about your 
children; what ſhall become of them when you 
are gone, inreſpeCYof cart and proviſion, ſince 
you have left half your ſelf behind : with how 


much ſatisfaction doth a nan or woman die, be-| 


youd others, that hath a faithful friend, their 
cares-are not about their children, they have left 
them in a ſafe hand, they neither fear cheats nor 
wrongs orany unkindneſs that can be avoided 
by the inſpection, care, and- prudence of a 
faithful friend; David had a reſpect to the ſon 
of Fonathan & fet him at his own table, Duration 
15 that which heightens the value of ahy thing, 
things of ſhort continuance are not much defira- 
ble ;rhough they ate ſometimes pleaſant, - they 
are not ſo profitable : would you leavea preci- 
ous Jewel to poltefry when you are gone, make 
ſure of a true friend ? would you live when you 
are dead ? would you' have a name that ſhould 
never ke blotted out? would you have your ends 


accompliſhed concerning your near and dear re-| 


lations ? a true friend is:moſt likely to effec 
theſe ends, who will extend your vertues, bury 
all your imperfections, and ingrave that praiſe 
and honour upon your tomb, that ſhall not be 
raſed for ever. poltcrity are conſiderable, chil: 
dren lyc near the hearts of parents; yet notwith- 
ſtanding cheſe, nor any thing elſe” to an ingeni- 
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6us man 1s'ſo precious next to his ſou}; as repu- 
tation whereby he bloſſomes in the duit, and is 
had in everlaſting remembrance, we come now 
to the lixth thing promiſed ; namely, how to go- ' 
vera our ſelves in the ſtate of frend{hip in order 
to the preſerving: of it : and we mult wiſely 
ponder ſuch things as theſe,and ſincerely practice 
them, as thoſe that are molt grateful, Os 

Firlt, ſet a value vpon your friend above any 

earthly thing : you muſt love him as you love 
your ſelf - think him worthy of the beit affeQi- 
ons, and he mult have it without reſervation, or 
exception - think no ſervice too hard, no ſufte- 
rings too much : make him equal to your ſelf in 
your care and thought : let nothipg in the world 
{tand in oppoſition to him, or in competition 
with him, there are 4. things that raiſes our value 
and eſteem; intrinſecal worth : uſefulneſs : pro+ 
priety :and a real affection : be muſt be worthy, 
Elſe not capable of frendſhip,(as hath been alrea- 


dy.ſhewed :) we have ſeen the qualifications, 
which ſpeaks hinreminently uſeful; this worth 
| being attended with benefit, our propriety in alt 


which makes.him incomparably atfe delireable, 
and it realaffeQion be added, that will challenge 


our highelt eſteem andvalue, 


Secondly, be not harſh in your reproofs : no 


friend is ſo perfect but tay need it - but do it 


tenderly in the ſpirit of meckneſs;  Saith David, 
if the righteous reprove me, it ſhall be banim 
that ſhall'not break:my head : he doth-not ſay, it 


| hall not break jay heart, by ſunlike thaw, 


but it ſhall not break my brain-(. was his mean- 
K > __ mgy) 
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ing.) by diſttaQing and perplexing thoughts,ari® 
tr is more proper for reproof to break the heart 
| then the head : that heing the geuvine end aimed 
at among friends: but here we muſt be wiſe : 
diſcretion is very neceflary ifi a matter ſo difficalt 
as the well regulatiftig of reproof, there are ſe- 
verz! methods of reproof, and you miſt ſeriouſ- 
ly itudy which of them will ſuit the preſent occa- 
fion,1n this lies the Excellency of a wiſe reprover : 
ſometimes words and arguments will do beſt; 
and are moſt expedient - and theſe ſeem moſt 
proper for men of patience and reaſon, who will 
attend and weigh things, in the ballance of 'a 
rectified” yudgement, Solomoz ſpeaks of theſe 
when he ſaith,' Reprove a wiſe man and he will 
love thee. A wiſe'man loves the reproof when it 
is well managed and ſeaſonably applyed. Some- 
rimes'a look is ſufficient to reprove, our Saviout 
did but look upon' Perer,and this work was done, 
Sometimes the contrary example will do' much, 
Eaſtly to reprove in the perſon of another, ſeems 
the moſt ſuccefſeful way of reproving, becauſe 
by this without any noiſe,. or ungrateful refleCti- 
on, you will ſeriouſly and ſeverely enough re- 
prove. Thus' David was reproved by Nathan the 

prophet - by this means a man is brovgthit'ſecret- 

Iy to condettin himſelf, and ſave you the labour; 

never caſt arfy diſgrace upon reputation, that is 

a tender thing, a man would take it as kindly you 

ſhould touch his'life as'his credit : then be ſote 

what'you'tax him with be true : never go upon 

fancy and ſuppoſlitions; this'will ſpeak you raſh, 

and it will grieve your friend/ extreamly to'be 

| cauſcleſly 
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cauſeleſly impeached by you who bound by all 
manner of obligation to make the moſt favoura- 


ble conſtruction ; charity as well as frend(hip en- 
joyns you, never to make an evilinterpretation, 


where you can poſſibly make a good one ; when- 


ever you are tempted to make exceptions, ſuſ- 


pe&t your ſelf, may be you take offence where 


bone is given : look into your heart, and ſee thar 
you are free from pride & paſhon,pride will raiſl e 
a ſtorm inthe ſereneſt temper, paiſion will caſt g 
milt npon the clearelt underſtanding ; beſides 
you prejudice your ſelf if you are not deliberate 


and careful, how abaſhed 1 152 man when he hath 


reproved raſhly ; ? with how much ſhame js he 
forced to detract and ſubmit, and inſtead of a 
Judge, as he was in the ſeat of reproof, now be- 
comes a \ uppliant, where he is not always ſucceſ- 
ful, may be the injury was ſo great that bare \ ub- 
miſſion would not do it ; there muſt be ſatisfacti- 
on : the firlt is ſhameful, rhe laſt chargable; and 


] this, becauſe the offence may be aggravated by 


circuraſtances which will admit of no repair, 


| theſe might eaſily have been prevented at the 
| firſt by a ſolid and religious deliberation : in all 


things ſudden and unexpeted we ſhould fuſ- 
pend judgment till reaſon be ſully ſatisfied ; we 
every day experience this, that what we madly 
reſolve with 7onas,we ſoberly repent with Eſa, 

Thirdly , whatever you apprehend ungrate- 
ſul in your friend, geyer reprove at a diſtance, 
or by proxy, much prejudice may be conveyed 
this way, I mean by theſe meſſages or written. 
quarrels. Theſe are very dangerqus and ſhake 
K 3 the 
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the foundation of frendſhip : Inſtance, 

Firſt, hereby you impeach your fricnd, and 
article againſt him, and that you cannot do with- 
out diſobliging words, which if by any accident 
made publick, they may admit of diverſe inter- 
pretations ; which interpretations will be accor- 
ding to the fancies of thoſe perſons into whoſe 
hands they may unfortunately come, and from 
hence may ariſe this prejudice ; the hazard or loſs 
of a reputation; you will afterwards but in 
vain ſadly lament : many i ſhoot here in juſt, but 
kill in earneſt : Reputation is not to be dallied 
with, becauſeif itbe once loſt, it is like yelter- 
day, that will never come again. 

Again, you can hardly avoid the revealing of 
ſome ſecret,paſſion is a meer blab,& ſo inconſide- 
rate that it will never make any refleions back: 
ward nor forward, as to think, what reaſon have 
for it ? or what prejudice may come by it ? the 
diſcloſing of a ſecret is always dif obliging, and 
not to be excuſed, thoug h it be accidenta]ly,not 
intentionally done. That is a thing that may not 
be left to hazard- it is like the defiling of the mar: 
riage-bed, and of all crimes in frendſhip the mot 
unpardonable, becauſe beſides much other pre- 
judice, it blots and defaces your evidences and 
" aſſurance of the affeQtion of your friend ; whom| 
you have ſo juſtly incenſed, that much time may 

aſſe over before a right underſtanding witl be 
Fred between you again, if ever - I ſaw a frend- 
ſhip broken by this, that it never pecced again, 
Nor'1s it without this inconvenience always at- 
tending i it; that1do not only ſpeak Ore 
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at the preſcnt, but leave it upon record, and 
that may be againſt me for ever, writings being 
for duration, as well as for ratification, and by 
this adventure we not ſeldom feal a prejudice 
and witneſs together againſt our ſelves, that may 
riſe up in judgment whenever the keeper pleca- 
ſes, and may poſſibly prove a Lion that may de- 
your all our hope and comfort, when we leaſt 
ſuſpect it. 

_ AsI would not write quarrels, ſoT would not 
ſend them by the wiſeit perſon 1 ever yet ſaw, I 
fancy I never met with any perſon prudent e- 
nough to make up differences between dear and 
intimate friends; my reaſons are theſe. 

 Firlt, friends cannot be more friends one to 
another then to themſelves, therefore they de- 
cline judgment in their own caſe, and addrefle 
themſelves to a third perſon, not to be con- 
dcmned, but to be vindicated, which they both 
expect : nor can this third perien be a competent 
judge, becauſe he can never be rightly informed 
ifthere be any ſecrecy in the cate, becauſe all 
ſriends lie under this reſtriction, they cannot re- 
veal a ſecret that would widcn the breach, and 
make it ſo much the more impoſſible ever to be 
| mended, and would prove like rhe ſtopping of 
| bloodinthe noſe, by wounding the heart. 
 Targuethus, this third perſon muſt be ſuch” a 
perſon, as mult have the command of both, o- 
therwiſe he will be over-born, and then he muſt 
act as a mediator or a Judge ; if as a mediator he 
muſt intreat both, can command neither, ang 
then will very hardly reconcile them ; they cx- 
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peQting one from the other, what he requires 
from both, that is compliance and ſubmiſſion : If 
he act as a 'udpe, he muſt'acquitor condetnn, Fe 
cannot acquit both; there mult be a fault ſome. 
where, otherwiſe there'could be no quarrel, nor 
can he condemn both with any kind of prudence, 
for then he leaves them, as he found them, dif. 
ſatished (till, if not about their guilt ( for poſſt- 
bly they may. be convinced they were both in a 
fault) yet about the meaſure they may viſpute; 
one will ſay he is not ſo much guilty as the 0- 
ther : now unleſs this laſt which is: the guilt can 
be determined and aſcertained, nothing is done, 
and this cannot be done but by - a definitive ſens 
tence upon one of the two, which wilt be ſo far 
from making peace, that.it will promote and af- 
certain the quarel,becauſe before whateverjudg: 
ment paſſed between them upon either was but 
judging in their own caſe, and might: be” con: 
temned byeitter without any further breach,but 
now. being condemned by a perſon mutually 
choſen, the judgment mult ftand againit' that 
perſon convicted, and fo the quarrel muſt rei 
sroundedly on that fide, which will hardly be 
ſubmitted to by the other, ſo then the refult will 
be this, the quarrel that was only between two 
before, is now between three. ' Sotomon ſays, he 
that meddles with contention, takes a bear by 
the Foot ; and may get a ſnap for' his pains, but 
this is ſure he ſhall never paſs without a blot, It 
1s moſttrue, that as differences among friends 
ought with all prudence to be-concealed, fo if 
once theycome to be publick, they can hardly 
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remain fiiends.I'woutd with much more content 
Ht this caſe'make a new friendſhip than repair the 
old, this being more chargeable and: hazardous, 
that being more eaſy-and certain. ' - ' 

. -Fourthly,: Do not readily accuſe your friend, 
nor hearken to'them that doth it - the leaſt coun- 
tenance in'this caſe as it will incourage an enemy, 
ſo you your ſelf may be inſnared : with the well 
aiviſed is wiſdom : if you argue wiſely you will 
h:ver aceuſe raſhly,ſee that'there be good ground 
fr an accuſation before you receive it, lealt you 
fil of your evidence, and retreat with ſhame and 
lofle : nor muſt you give an ear to others in this 
matter becauſe-this may: convey prejudice into 
your heart inſenſibly, and make ſo deep an im- 
preflion,, which though never ſo falſe, and un- 
grounded will never afterwards give place to the 
preateſt truth, -having taken the firit poſletiion, 
nor be clearly raſed by the beſt policy, it may 
diſappear ſometimes, but like an apparition at 
orher times'it will appear again, and poſſibly 
prove a conſtant vaxation either to the fancy as to 
a mans felf,” or by reftexions from others. It 
ſeems more prudence to ſtop the ear againſt an 
accuſation, then ſtudy the nioft compendious de- 
fence; becauſe a man 18 as likely to: be corrupted 
as the accuſer is to be convinced, eſpecially jf 
the laſt can more wittily manage the ſcanda],then 
the firlt can the truth, varniſhes will ſet off much, 
and men thtough careleſneſs ſometimes conſent 
to whatthey could not rationally believe, if they 
would take the pains to conſult reaſon; 1 think [ 
would {et my head and my heart at work ur 
OG uM ets Fs than 
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than by any conſent of mine, give fatisfaQion to 
perſons at enmity with frendſhip, or with my 
friend, asto hearken, much leſfſe give the leait 
credit to their.impeachments : I ſhould be very 
unwilling ſo muchto promote my own diſquiet; 
who can have little p@ce if ſuch an Achan lay in 
my boſom, which might ſecretly cyt the knot of 
frend{hip, orraiſe ſuch a ſtorm, that could not 
eaſily be allayed, 1, 
_ Fiſthly, do not in all companies commend your 
friend above an ordinary pitch - this ,may prove 
his greateſt prejudice : he that riſeth early in the 
mornirſg to commend his friend, the wiſe man 
faith, zr ſhall be counted to bim as a curſe : We 
have a remarkable inſtance of this in Saul, the 
women anſwered ane another as they played,ſay- 
ing,Saulhath ſlain his thouſands,and David his ten 
thouſands, and Saul was very wroth,and this ſaying 
 Asſpleaſed him, &- Saul eyed er envied David from 
that day forward. Hereby you draw-many envious 
perſons nearly to inſpect every of his actions, & 
in caſe of the leaſt flaw appearing either in life or 
birth, improve them to his diſadvantage : rather 
contemplate and imitate his perfeCtions then diſ- 
courſe them, leſt you meet with ſubtle men who 
are reſolved in oppoſition to you(though may be 
no way prejudiced again{t him you pleade for at| 
the preſent ) who will be as induſtrious to fix a 
ſcandal as you are to- attribute real worth, ang} - 
they may haply finde more argumeuts for that ' 
aſpertion, though falſe, then you can for theſ ; 
truth, eſpecially if you undertake the defence off - 
What you cannot unqueſtionably maintain, _ ; 
ane | ol 
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fo as yaur argument falls, the credit of your 
friend looſes, beſides you are apt to miſtruſt and 
heſitate about that you cannot ſay more for, then 
another can ſay againſt, and ſo inſtead of 
bringing your friend into reputation with others, 
he may looſe his credit wdfth you ; not becauſe 
he deſerves it, but becauſe you were not rightly 
informed and prepared to undertake ſuch dif. 
putes - Let your friends good works commend 
him in the gates - all his praiſe-worthy qualities 
mult be private, or publick, or both; if private, 
not always fit to be proclaimed, they being never 
ſo good, are liable to cenſure by them that like 
ſpiders ſuck poyſon where others finde honey - 
the excellency of frendſhip may be ſo interpreted 
that much prejudice may accidentally inſue 
thereby - ſome men axe prone to cenſure, what 
they cannot underſtand, others willingly ſhut 
their eyes, becauſe they cannot look upon that 
without prejudice in another, which makes them. 
ſo much more ſplendid than themſelves :- lt is 
with them, as with the weak eye which cannot 
behold the ſun in its body, not that there is any 
defect in the objec but the defeRt is in the viſive 
faculty which ſhould receive the ſame, = | 
Again, if they be pnblick,they need no pleader, 
| they will plead for themſelves, and force a repu- 
tation from thoſe that are not wholy barbarous, 
| or( that which is worſe ) prepoſſeſſed with un- 
grounded prejudice. I never ſaw high commen- 
| dations, but they were ſeconded with excepti- 
| ons, the arguing of which have created many a 
| quarrel, and ſet the end aimed at, at a greater 
| diſtance. FT : Sixthly; 
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* . Sixthly, if you have bcen free and generous 
ro your friend, never upbraid him with'it : this is 
molt baſe and diſingenious, and that which a no- 
'ble ſpirit would bluſh to think of - nothing is 
more diſobliging than this, and ſpeaks a man of 
a lower ſpirit - hereby he doth not only underva- 
lue his friend, but he diſcharges him of an obli- 
gation he preatly lay under before, and puts him- 
ſelf out of any -expeCation of a compenſation, 
tet his civilities be what they willz I could never 
think my ſelf obliged where upbraided, that 
being a'rate too dear for any courteſy - and in 
this caſe I may more juitly expect ſatisfacti- 
on, than giveit : I would never beltow my 
bounty except ſaw reafon for it ; and having 
given | thould think nothing more unreaſonable 
then to repine. Never loak after gratui:ies whey 
you haye ſent them away, nor call them again by 
repentance,' for nothing -will return but -a great 
damage; a juſt prejudice, anda ſpot no time no 
endeavour will be able to wipe our. | 

Seventhly, never carry your ſelf ſo that your 
friend may fear,you, this contrary paſtion will al- 
ter the ſtate of that relation, love being changed 


unto fear will frighten and amaze where it ſhoulg þ 


Induce and incline. This is moit oppoſite to love 
and ſpeaks it imperfect, otherwiſe it would cat 
ont all manner-of ſlaviſh fear, I could never 
love heartily , 'where I could fear really : where 
love is turned into fear,equity changed into pow= 
er, ſociety into obedience, there'can never be 2 
perfect friendſhip : here is too much care fox 
kindneſs, inequality for amity, oþegignce for 
Ont, ns love, 
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love, and ſpeaks my friend more a maſter than a 
fociable companion, Certainly I could never 
comply here without - flattery and vexation; 
there being a flavery in fear too baſe for friend- 
ſhip.” - OE TTTOG 
| Eiphtly, never detraCt from the credit of your 
friend, but till acknowledge his juſt deſerts; as 
itis flattery to raiſe his value beyond his jult me- 
fits,” ſoit is injuſtice to'diminiſhhis real worth; 
never believe his praiſe-worthy qualities your 
diſparagement ;* if you" do, you are not only un< 
juit but envious. I would rejoite as much in the 
commendation of my friend as my own, beeauſe 
Fcan with freedonrexprefle my fatisfaQtion in the 
applauſe of my friend, and'augment it ; when L- 
fhovld think it more diſcreet and*civil by a bleſs 
ing ſilence to receive the ſame for my ſelf - I do 
oftner contemplate the goodneſs of my friend 
then his errours; becadſe I love pleaſure, and 
fear perplexity -I hate to be like the ungrateful 
raven, that flyes nimbly over many pleaſarit 
things, and pitches with delight on a carcaſle.” I 
would rather cofivince my friend by a contrary 
example and behaviour than' be too officious m 
ſearching into his'defeGs, that may be he is as 
far from juſtifying, as I am from commending, 
and he needs no reproof being tov ready to con- 
demn himſelf, and yetat preſent cannot aſſume 
the title of conqueror; we cannot think we con- 
traQ alliance with angels: in'our beſt ſrendſhips 
mnny a ſlip muſt be wmkt at, and a friend may 
challenge ſo much as this, viz. that we ſhould 
uſc all poſſible: means to keep up the credit of 


him, 
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him, to whom we are ſo nearly related: rior can' 
we be kind or juſt, if we do not improve all to 
his advantage in this regard, ; 
Ninthly, never marige any diſpute with paſſh- 
on, this will intangle the web of frend{hip, -de- 
{troy the peace, and turn' your harmony unto 
jangling : diſputes are ſeparating things,” Paul 
and Barnabas lived friendly together, till diſpute. 
parted them, pride very often'isat the bottom of 
diſputes, and will contend for viory, and men 
will venture very hard for it * witneſs thoſe ſad 
diſſentions'in the Church of God at this day. I 
would rather conſult my books, and learned au- 
thors,: or rational ſtrangers, or any indifferent 
Hoang with my friend about matters of dif- 
culty, becauſe I would'nut run the venture of 
contention ; friends may deliberately argae, and 
convince one another, and this may augment their 
profit, and experience, but they muſt not pro- 
ceed toa diſpute, wherein there is a forcible op- 
polition made on both ſides it will be more pru- 
dence to leave itto them that are better able to 
manage tt, or to a more convenient ſeaſon. I have 
obſerved that thoſe that have ſeemed unper- 
ſwadable while the diſpute continues,afterwards 
upon-a more mature conſideration by the ſame 
arguments have been convinced ; and was not 
this ſilent and peaceable victory better than that 
which might: have ended im a quarrel; men are 
not willing to ſubmit their reaſon, where they 
think they ſhall paſſe under any ſlight or under- 
value , yet upon mature conſideration ard ſ0- 
kid contemplation afterwards, it appearing ne- 


ceſlary| 
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ceſſary reaſon will force them to ſubmit, which 
they are willing to do when it may be done fi- 
lently and without noiſe. . 

Tenthly, be not curiouſly inquiſitive after any 
thing you find an averſeneſs in your friend to re- 
veal, and'do not believe it a breach of frendſ{hip, 
if upon ſuch an attempt he denies you: it may be 
your humovr and preſent capacity canriot bear 
it, or the ſeaſon is not fit for it ; or ſhould he gra- 
tify _ curivfity, he may be cruel in what you 
call kindneſs,: confide ſo much in your friend, 
as to believe that he will corniceal nothing from 
you, that wilFdo you good to Know, and what 
he doth in this particular is from prudence not 
perverſneſs.: Inſtance in' this one particular ;-F 
have committed a fault and have perhaps ingaged 
my reaſon and conſcience agaihit me, and is not 
that enough, but I muſt engage my friend 
againſt me alſo. 1 ambition riothing+ more, (next 
to my intereſt in God and-eternal'concernments) 
then the good opinion'of my friend, and: ſhall 1 
not preſerve it by allmeans poſſible ? 1 will ne- 
ver betraymy ſelf to his cenſure: 1 had rather paſs: 
under his-approbation, than'condemnation - rhe 
firſt will confirm the frendſhip, the laſt will looſen 
it : [never thought it civil to preſſe my friend be- 
yond a voluntarie compliance, nor paſſhonately 
to ſcrue a ſecret out of him : this were to betray 
my truſt and rob his cabinet becauſe” he hath 
truſted his key witkme, which he did not do to 
hazard his own intereſt, but to ſecure mine. It 
| is true a friend muſt be truſted with ſecrets, 

| yet it doth not follow that he muit be _: 
© 
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ed with all (-rets. Inſtance,there are many things 
chat 1 can neither in prudence, nor conſcience re- 
veal, that may be againſt the truſt impoſed in me; 
which though from an enemy, .] mult be faithful, 
&no obligation poſſible can relea\ me-this may be | 
what 1 cannot diſcloſe without betraying my ſelf 
into thoſe inconveniences, that nothing-in frend. 
ſhip can' repair,' Sampſon. had a: ſecret the 
diſcloſing-of which proved his ruine. No man 
but hath ſomething-that is mo{.-proper for himſelf 
to know and no other: and'T ſhould. think it the 
greateſt bondage to be reſtrained: here imaginas« 
ble, my friend is not my confeſſor,” nor a com: 
peterit Judge in every caſe,. he is a traytor and no 
friend, that would induce me (' as. Dalila did 
Sampſon ) to betray my ſelf in any thing forbidden 
by conſcience and. prudence. Theſe things muſt 
be leftto'the wiſdom of your friend, who is not 
worthy of that relation, if he cannot manage this 
affair without prejudice to kimſelt or' his friend; 
Nor could1 with reafon conclude that man could 
keep my-ſecrets that could not keep his own,” of 
be faithful to me that betrayed himſelf. 
- Eleventhly, ' never indent nor impoſe on your 
friend after the friendſhip is made ; that were to 
make propoſitions after the. truce is concluded, 
which is very irregular, you had yorr liberty in 
your fir{t choice: you might have made what ex- 
ceptions you pleaſed : and if inequallity had ap: 
peared have deſerted him without cenſure or} 
prejudice, but now it is too late - by fuch an, en- 
deavour you extreamlie diſoblige your friend, 
becauſe you preſuppoſe him unkt for that relati-| 
00 
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on without manacles and bolts, and this ſpeaks, 
bim a priſoner, where he ought.to have the grea- 
teſt freedom ; and plainly delares you ſelfiſh, 
wholly aiming at your own ſatisfaction, little 

regarding that of your fr.end; beſides you expoſe 
your judgement to cenſure by fixing, before you 
were inall points thorowly reſolved,in all things 
relating to this great concernmenr, Likewiſe you 
make your ſelf a judge of the qualifications pro=- 
per for friendſhip, excluding your friend as be-. 
ing a novice in this point, Laſtly you plainly 
tell him, he is obliged, and you are not - he 
ſtands upon his g00d behaviour, and you at your 
liberty : thus you article with him : by all which 
you declare, you are uniixed till he anſwers all 
thoſc articles, and that hemuſtſrand and fall by 
your judgment. 1 love liberty as well as any per- 
ſon, yet would expect no more here than I 
would give : 1 would never ask of my friend 
whar was laviſh or unhandſom, or prejudicial to 
him, or any thing that may ſpeak me mercenary 
or uncivil; nor would 1 grant it if he defired it of 
me, I may conceal my errors, but never com- 
mend them, nor communicate them, they do not 
deſcrve an intereit in a vertuous perſon that doth 

ſo. 
Twelfthly, Never contend for ſuperority , 
ſince friendſhip hath made you equal ; Itis more 
| prudence to ſhrink than ftretch here ; ſuch quar- 
| rels that ariſe about place and ſuperiority, are 
mechanick ans baſe, and they that leaſt deſerves 
it moſtly contends for it, 1 would abate in this 
caſe rather than contend, yet ſhouid 1 be no Io. 
14 er 
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ſer, for whatT loſt one way I ſhould gain ano-J x 
ther (if humility be better then pride ;) I would J 
not grudge wy place, where 1 could give my} 
heart, nor fear any cenſure, becavſe thereby I do'F x 
not give away my right, or make him more de-Y {; 
ferving that takes it, butl1 lay thisobligation up- Þ x 
on my friend that I can deny my ſelf any thing, 
ham nothing, 
Thirteenthly, Inall differences between' your 
friend and others endeavour to be abſent ( if poſ- 
fible,) if you cannot, be ſure you be fitent : by 
intermedling there you can dono good : if you 
ſpeak for him you will be thought to be partial, 
if you be never fojult ; if you ſpeak: againſt him 
you can neither be friendly nor civil : and” theſe 
' two inconveniences will neceſſarily follow there- 
upon, the ſtrengthning your friends enemy a- 
painlt him, andweakning your intereſt in your 
Friend, beſide his diſappointment is ſo much the 
Sreater having this aggravation entailed upon it, 
that whereas your friend had but one to. contend 
with before, ( and that enemy, which he did 
not care were he ſatished or not ) he hath now a 
friend alſo to perſwade, leſt he ſhould by any 
means eſpouſe the quarrel ;it being not ſeldom 
the endeavour of an enemy ſo to widen the 
difference as they may take in our beſt friends : 1 
do not wonder that I ſee wiſe men ſometimes to 
ſcek to finde arguments to plead their innocency, 
when ſuch croſle accidents as theſe fall out, in 
which men are ſurprized, It is probable a man 
may be provided with argumentsenough for his 
adverſary ; but theſe may be too harſh and im- 


pertinent 
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pertinent for his friend, which he deſires to treat 
with more moderation than the other may «de- 
ſerve, but now he is at aloſle; for while he is 
making good his atgument with the one , he 1o- 
ſes it with the other, becauſe he may be urged 
fo paſſion'by his enemy, but bound to patience 
with his friend ; and while he exerciſes patience 
to him, paſſion out-runs him in his adverſary, 
which, may very well be becauſe he hath two 
arts to act, the adverſary but one ; he hath not 

only paſſion to contend with againſt his enemy, 
but moderation to exerciſe towards his friend , 
therefore cannot keep equal pace with his adver- 

ſary; ſohistask is doubled, This is the reaſon 
men are argued jmany times of their right - 
paſhon is quicker-witted than patience in all ha- 
ſty matters, and will of ſtay till patience can 
deliberately deliver it ſelf - paſſion is more ready 
with accuſations, than patience can be with 
vindications, there being much more of the uſe 
of reaſon'in the laſt than in the firſt, Commonly 
men are generall in their aſperſions, which when 
they come to be divided and anſwered to par- 
ticularly, requires much reaſon in order to the 
tight arguing of them. | would never truſt that 
man that ſhould joyn in a quarrel, or be a 
voluntary evidence againſt his friend, this 
were a crime that could not be palliated by 
any pretence whatſoever, There are but two 
things I ever ſaw offered by way of defence in 
this caſe, neither of which can excuſe it - It may 
be( you will ſay ) your friend contended with 
his \uperiour , and did not obſerve his diſtance, 
L 2 and 
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ahd you thought that you ſnould have beers no/ 
teſſe gncivil if you had not at leait ſhewed your' 
diſſent by way of reproof, 1never ſaw ſuch civi-] 
fity ſeaſonable or grateful to either ; for the firſt Y 
he thinks he deſcrves it, and therefore will own, 
i: not courtciie, the 0iher will believe if a breach. 
of friendſhip, which ought to be conſidered” be- 
fore complements: this ſeems to be allowable 
only in parents, who ſometimes in quatrels a- 
mong their children, may condemn the moſt in- 
nocent either out of complement to a father who 
may be honoured for his title, of by way of re- 
proof tg affrighten ©:m from contention where he 
may be overmatched to his damage; there is no 
ſuch obligation in friendſhip , parents walk in a 
p2:h of unſearchable liberty in this regard, and 
may diſpence with the rules of exact juſtice, 
tnere being none capablMf queltioning them, be- | 
avſe of their power.and propriety which is ſu- | 
piczam; brit rriends are under reftrictions & tyed | \ 
upto laws thatare indiſpenſable ; But ( may be | | 
you will ſay in the ſecondplace, your friend did] | 
| 
| 


no! ſtate the caſe right, and therefore you could 
not underſtand his innocencie - if fo, you had]- 
the lealt reaſon to cenſure him : if your friend 
had not been readie with his arguments, you|. 
had the more reaſon to help him, or at leaſt have 
been filent till you could have been better infor- 
med : you know prejudice is a dangerous drugg, 
and like a pill eaſily ſwallowed, but like poyſon 
hardly purged out by the beſt arguments ; nor 
will he that hath done the injury ſtay to cure a 
wound he hath deſigninglie made, but like a row 
ardl 
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ard ſecretly ſtrikes a trecherous blow, and runs 
| away, being afraid to contend where he is ſurc 
I to be vanquithed - I could never take him to be 
$ my friend that could eaſily be brought to con- 
I demn me, 
_ Toavoid this and many inconveniences more, 
Never ambition to be with your frend in all 
companyes, nor dive into his tranſactions with 
all perfons without his conſent : this' is to im- 
poſe upon him, and entrench upon his freedom, 
which cannot bc acceptable : men will not wil-. 
lingly be abridged of their liberty ; nor can it be 
always civil eitacer with reſpect to your friend or | 
thoſe he converſes with : no man but hath ſome- 
thing he in prudence ought, to manage nimſelf a, 
lone, withoutithe preſence of the dearelt friend, [ 
would aſmuch deſire to diſcourſe my buſines with 
a itranger alone ſometimes, as at other times to 
enjoy my own thoughts without any-interrupti- 
on: and it isasneceſſary : it is poſſible the per- 
ſons with whom 1 converſe ſometimes, cannot 
| have that freedom to diſcourſe matters of weight 
before a ſtranger, who though he be never ſo inge- 
nious, cannot be fit to be truſted with their af- 
faires, without juit ſuſpicion and exception, I 
never thought it any hreach of frendſhip to forbid 
the frequent opening of my letters by my belt 
friend, believing it reaſonable 10 preſerve that 
priviledge to my ſelf; I never remember I ever 
made a quarrel with any friend about that, bur 
certainly I have often ſignifyed my diſpleaſure at 
it. 1 conceive by the ſame rule, that all truths 
are n9t to be ſpoken at * times: ſoletters may 
gk | : not 
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not be broken at all times, becauſe hereby 1 ay ta 


not only liable to prejudice my ſelf,but all thoſe} m 
that entruſt me 3 and I muſt deal faithfully with} 
every man as well as with my friend. It is polſi-Y 
ble / may be truſted with thoſe affairs for ſome! 
perſon that will think it as much againſt his inte- 
reſt as his inclinatton, to have them revealed to 
any, but what he had deſigned and prepared, 
My friend though he be bound to me, is not 
bound to all that converſe with me, neither is he 
conſtrained by any manner of tye to fancy all that 
I fancy , 'orto make a quarrel with every per- 
| ſon cannot ike; 7confeſs / wouldnot give that 
ground for ſuſpicion to hold an intercourſe by 
letters or otherwiſe, without his knowledge and 
approbation;' yet in buſineſſes that more particu- 
larlie concern my ſelf, if they muſt be known 
( eſpeciallie in thoſe things, wherein there may 
be ſcruples, ) 1 would willinglie be the relater 
my ſelf ; and this may be neceſſarie ſometimes 
becauſe buſineſs may be uncertainlie underſtood, 
or by the unfaithfulnefs of the relater ſo falſlie re- 
preſented, that it may admit of ſuch interpretatj- 
ons as might much prejudice credit, and queſtion 
conſcience ; not becauſe there is any other rea- 
ſon for it , butthe ignorance or malice of the in- 
former. have known little pettie diſcontents_ 
qn letters, not handſomelie worded, made mat- 
mer of contempt and ſcandal, whereas if the per- 
ſon had been preſent that underſtood the mean- 
ing of it, he might have given ſuch ſolid ſatisfa- 
Qion, that might have anſwered all the cavils and 
Exceptions with much caſe, and obtained a cer- 
Nr I Co ny wi wn MWg #3 Igy Reg tein 
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fain vindication. 7 would never impoſe upon 
my friend, but would willingly abſent my ſelf 


at any time ( if / faw it neceſſary) but moſt eſpe-- 
cially in ſuch ſeaſons as theſe are ; Inſtance when 
he is tocconverſe with his near relations private- 
lie: there are many reaſons to be given why a 
dear friend and nearet relations ſhould not 


alwaies be pleaſant one to another. The perſons 
concerned may through Jealoufie be ungrateful, 
and a friend can hardlie carrie it fo, as to give e- 
qual content in that cafe, or at leaſt would not 
willingly be ac that trouble ; neither would 7 de- 
fre to be preſent when weightie buſineſſes that 
did no way concern me, were tranſacting 
between my friend and ſtrangers ; above all, 
I would withdraw my ſelf, when 1 ſaw him ſe- 
riouſlie inclined about matters of eternal con- 
cernment,and would give him all the help poſſi- 
ble there ; and hereby / (hould wonderfullie ex- 
preſſe my real and intire affection, alſo my own 
advantage would incline me to encourage him 
rather than divert him; being ſure of this , 
that his advantage will be my gain, becauſe he 
woyld certainly intereſt me in his prayers, and1 
ſhould partake of the benefits of his contemplati- 
ons, and this may” ſometimes be ſo ſeaſonable, 


that would not be without it for all the world, 


] have ſeen private contemplations and meditati- 
ons, through the bleſſing of God ſo improved,as 
to prove more effectual for the reſolving of fome 
puzling ſcruples coming from a particular Chri- 
ſtian, than the advice of ſeveral Divines ; and 


this comes to paſſe, becauſe experimental know- 
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ledg hath more credit, than that which is dodtri:,; le 
nal : the one may floate in the head , the other; Þ! 
ſinks into the heart ; and makes the face of a man}Þ at 


to ſhine, like Hoſes conſpicuouſly in his friend-| | 
ly converſation. b 
Fourtcenthly, give ſound and ſerious advice ; 
to your friend without obliging him to obedi. Þ c 
ence, lcave him to his libetty, why ſhould not Þ c 
his judgment be as good as yours ? draw :your } 
argument as fair as you can, it is no harm toaim || t 
at ſucceſle, by do hot contend for it, nor bean-:F © 
gry, if your counſel be neglected ; adviſe i3 io | | 
| 

( 

| 

| 


Empire : this 15 not tne way to be honoured With 
victory ro make your elf a judge, If you give. 
advice and exact obedience, you rather aCQt 1: Ke 
an ambitious man, than a kind and ingentous 
ſriend. Counſel is molt taking, when propound- 
ed with htmility and indifferency. .1 cap per- 
ſwade my friend to any thing, . when | can com- 
mand him to nothing: arguments they are 
ſometimes like food, that in the firſt tat cannot 
be relliſhed, but afterwards is very delicious and 
pleaſant to the pallat or like ſore: ſpirits, that + 
are very unpleaſant to the palate, but. of great 
benefit after concoGtion to the ſtomach, 1 would 
leave my counſel as my books to be well ſcan- 
ned before I would expect either a complyance 
to the one, or an approbation to the other. : and 
at laſt wonldnot think the worſe of my friend i 
he liked neither.. 

Fiftecnthly, Never harbonr any Tuſpirion of 
yout friend; he well adviſed here : you carnet 
ac} more difpleafng pay. in entertaining cauſe- 
| ig ED I6ls 
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| tefs ſuſpition, becauſe hereby you may Krong. 
him, and inipeach him when he is molF innocent : 
and what 1s more. thornie and wounding” then. 
\cauſeleſs ſuſpition', it . creates 'jealouiie and. 
| mi.truſt of tha: perſon who intcrids molt unteign- 
| eflly; l would never make frendſhip where | 
* could not confide without ſuſpition z becauſe if 
can't be confident of his fincerity,l cannot believe 
nor tru him, not count him honelt, nor pay him 
that civility that frendſhip requires, If you have 

ay temptation to this, argue it gravely apd' fo- 
Iidly : may be the defect is in the ec, not in 
the object : when 'we conſider the various acci- 
Cents of evcric day, in which no man is contant- 
[y plcaſed or diſpleaſed with the ſame things, wc 
1)ay ſuſpect our ſelves. Melancholy is verie ſuſ- 
pitious, and in that dark tate we /tumEle at e- 
\cry ſfiraw :and becauſe my own diſtemper hath 
cait {iybling blocks in my way, ſhall I ſuſpect 
© ſriend of treacherie, and unfaithfulneſs, or 
want of real affetion; o&c. and ſay, becauſe 1 
canaot alwa ys diſcern his ſincerity, (when hap- 
pily I am blinded with prejudice, paſſion, or 
diſcontent, ſurely there is no ſuch thing :) O this 
were mo't unreaſonable : we may as well ſay, 
that half of the oare is broken, becauſe out of 
our ſight andin the water : and a blind man may 
as truly conclude, there is no ſun in the heavens, 
becauſe he cannot ſee it : or we may diſpyte 'a+ 
gainlt the being of the ſun, becauſe it is vader a 
cloud, or 1a an t ecclipſe, — 
Sixteenthly, Never think anew friend better 
than anold ; = ues 1 are e moſt t vatuabiyfor 
Ty Fury 
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their age : frendſhipis one of theſe an old friend 
like 01d wines much better then new ; It gathers | 
ſpirits, as it expends'days : without queſtion ! 


friendſhip grows more vigorous and aCtive by 


the delightful intercourſe,and thoſe endearments | 
it feeds upon, Frend{hip is not ſo perfect in its Y 
infancy, asin its riper years ; it augments as } 
thoſe worthy qualities it firſt pitched upon im- ' 
proves, and are more ſplendid : the hidden parts | 


of frend{hip are not ſeen all at once, nor can be: 
they diſcover themſelves according to the acci- 
dents and times they are molt welcome and ne- 
ceſlary in: a friend ats many parts which require 
time and order : if you eitcem your friend wor- 
thy, he will appear much better by trya!, and 
experience, whereby you will be ſatisfied of his 
habitual worthineſs ; he was new,you have kept 


him tillhe is old - ſay not now the new is bet- 


ter. | could never fancy any earthly thing in kope 
equal muchlefs beyond:that in hand ; or expect 
happineſs in the change of what was in a good 
meaſure ſatisfied in before; that proverb is not 
contemptible, ſeldom comes a better. I could 
never neglect and deſpiſe any whom I once 
thought worthy of my affeCtion : nor think it 
prudence to part wirh my cabjnet, in which my 
chicf treaſure lies, becauſe the varniſh is worn 
off, X it is not ſo handſome as when it was 'new, 
IE mean my ſecrets, which are my moſt prectous 
zewels. One friend according to this meaſure is 
enough for my whole life, if death doth not ſe- 
-Parate, nathing elſe ſhall by my occaſion or con- 


Tent, cannot ghavge but at a'great uncertainty, . 


for 


v- | 
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for if I copld not find reaſon to continue the old 


f . , ; 


frend{hip, I ſhould find leſs to make another, It 

muſt be ſome erroyr in the firlt that induces me 
| to make a ſecond, and that mult be what 1 did 

f , a 4: c: C.-Y 4d: bet EC 63k: 8 'b 
| not at firſt diſcover, and therefore cannot be 
/ certain, I ſhall not find the ſame defect in ano- | 
| ther; becauſe men aGtyas their age and temper 


of body inclines them, and that may be very dit- 
ferent at one time, to what it is atanother. We 
cannot 6xpect that pleaſure in age, we found in 


youth, "nor that content in fickneſs we found jn 


health ; all theſe things mult be conſidered and 
allowed : If you have found a f2ithful friend, you 


have found a treaſure, & admit he may notbe in 


all points what you would have him to be, he is 
too good to part with,& moſt Jikely your gain in 


| the change will never recompenſe your lofle, nor 


can you ever rationally think to gain credit with 
2new friend, when you have loſt it with the old, 
he may flatter you, but he will never txuſt you : 
he may humour you, but can never honour you, 
nor hartily cloſe with you, having great grounds 
for ſuſpition, and fear of a heart breaking ſepa- 
ration, NODDED 

 Seventeenthly, Be free and generous - A gift 
( ſaith the wiſe man) fafteneth friendſbip : give 
bountifully and receive thankfully, the ſmalletit 
kindneſs : think nothing too good or too great for 
your friend : nor eſteem thata recompence fit 
for kindneſs received, except you can equal or 
exceed it; better {ti]l lie under an obligation than 


make a half ſatisfaCion ': nothing ſhort is ac- 


counted any thing in thiscaſe : it may underva- 
Ge SIS —_— ; A as T7 # 6% > FACT 4 q ; Fa lue 
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lue the gift, but never gratify the giver. I ſome- 
Times take a ſmall"gift kindely from my 


friend, becauſe it makes me no great debtar,and | 
ſpeaks his love as truly asa greater, yet I would 
not give meanly, were I obliged and able to do } 


better; and it is no crime in meto endeavour tg 


outdo my friend in nobleand generous ations; | 


this ſeems a paradox becauſe 'we cannot undexr- 
ſtand how we ſpeak properly when we ſpeak of 


piving or receiving among friends, where hearts 
arc united and conſequently they can have no. 


divided intereſt, but all things are common ; ex- 
cept we mean by it the Coniication of the thing 
which is more then the thing it ſelf, as a reall and 
fincere affection - 1 would not value any courte- 
fic or civility that did not bring more of affeion 
than profit: I can eaſily compenſate the laſt an 
diſcharge my ſelf, but muſt lie under an eternal 
obligation for the otter, 
 Eighteenthly, Never. difſemble with your 
friend, but deal plainly with him, eſpecially 
when he referrs himſelf to you : do not call bit- 
ter ſweet, and' ſweet bitter -: this 15 the worſe 
way of ingratiating your ſelf, and by this means 
you may prove a traytor to him if you can keep 
off evil, doit with all poſſible care 'and endea- 
your, but when you ſee it will come unavoida- 
bly, rather prepare him for it, than keep it from 
him : tiothing more cruel than diſappointment; 
which no man oftner finds then he that is flattered 
into a belicf of what is really impoſhble. It is as 
great a wrong to a man, to heap upon him un- 
meritted commendations, -as to detract Ty 
VR wult 
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] juſt deferts. I would not be the firſt that wou [4 


impeach my friend, not the [4ſt that would un- 


_ deceive him, iſl ſaw him inclinable to overvalue 
. himſelf. That 


Niheteenthly , Let your ſpeech and communi- 


| cation be religious, ſolid and civil, it is Paxls 


advice, that we be courteous ; there is much inthis 
to promote content : words may be healing, and 
they may be wounding, Solomon obſerved, that 
they are like bonty. David obſerves, they are like 
arrows, that ſhoots fwiſtly, ſecretly, and deadly, 
ſaith he, they ſhoot arrows againſt me, even bitter 
words - in order here2nto, ſhun all unfaithful 
repetitions. I mean by this, ſuch as for matter 
repreſents things abſolutely contrary tv the 
meaning of them that fpeak. It is uſual with us to 
wreit words according to our own fancies : 
g00d meanings may be often ſo ill-worded, that 
they may prove matterof reproach;andſcorn-; eſ- 
pecially hecauſe often ſeconded by ſmart and 
cruel reflexions : acceptable words are very 
pleaſant ; ſuch as theſe Paul refers to, when he 
ſays, let your words be ſeaſoned with ſalt, admi- 
miſtring grace tothe bearers ; ſuch words as theſe 
leave a kinde of titillation and pleaſure vpon the 
heart, which ſweetneſs abſence, atid reconciles 
all crofſe accidents that are preſent whereas on 
the other ſide contrariwiſe evil words leave a 
diſrelliſh upon the keart, and extreamly imbit- 
ters and aggravares ſuch accidents : Evil words 
are the ground of all quarrels ; it is excceding 
neceſſary, as well as pleaſing, that there be a ha- 
bit of good words among friends, becauſe the 


tongue 
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tongue is not ſeldom like an, unruly and unfaith-' I f 
ful ſervant, that very often ruhs without the con- || ) 
ſent of his raſter, and is not ſeldom' prompt-. | | 
cd by paſſion ;' wethink it a ſufficient excuſe, {| \ 


when the injury is done, toſay, I wasraſh, and Y 
ſpake what 1 did not believe or think ; This is F 
breaking niy head arid giving a plaiſter , and 
very ſeldoin ſignifyes any thing in reference to 

a reconciliation : belides paſſion doth not ſtudy | 
privacy, and if a ſcandalous word reaches the 
car ofa third perſon, it may prove like a' gan- 
Irene , that will admit of no cure, and ſurely 
provides work for the Devil and his imps, who 
would rejoice in ſuch an opportunity, that they 
might aggravate things to a final ſeparation. Solo- 
mon gives us 2 hint of this, and ſaith, atralebearer 
ſeparates chief friends; and St. Fames tells us, ſuch 

a tongue u ſet on fire of hell : therefore we had 
nced have the more care,and conclude all our dif- 
putes with this exhortation of S. Paul, Ler all bit- 
ternefſe, wratb, anger, clamour, evil ſpeakzng, be 
put away ſrom you, and be kinde one to another, ten- 
der-hearted, forgiving one another, as God for 
Chriſt.s ſake bath forgiven you. - Again, never paſſe. 
ſentence againſt your friend, or willingly be 
zudge in'any caſe that concerns him, eſpecially if 
the matcer be hidden and intricate, or if you finde' 

in your heart the leaſt partiality; otherwiſe you 
wrong your ſelf and your friend;both your ſelf in' 
indulging a paſſion, your friend in' condemning 
the truth, orat leaſtinjuring of it ; which mu 
needs ſuffer where partiality is concerned. Jf 
you mult judge becauſe your friend will OT it 
0, 
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ſo, let him not loſe his end, who expeGts..from 
you juſtice mixed with clemency and charity, and 
be as willing to clear as to condemn, if no cauſe 
very criminal appears. EY | 

_ Laſtly, baniſh all things that may alienate your 
heart from your friend. Ente rtain Pim kindly, let 
him have a ſeat in your heart : think of him with 
delight ; love his company : bear with him , 
_ though he appear ſometimes not. ſo amiable ; 
commend him when hedoth well ; . excuſe him 

when he is in fault - caſt the mantel of love upon' 
his infirmities : win him rather by love then fear: 
ſtudy his humour : think ir not beneath you to 
comply , though little reaſon induces you to it 
at that inſtance : contemplate all his vertues and 
imitate them : decline his errors,and by a contrary 
example convinee him : live together : ove & re- 
joice together: comunicate your vertues, improve 
your ſociety toa mutual advantage : he only is 
fit for frendſhip that can do all thoſe offices for 
which frendſhip- is excellent; treat your friend 
handſomly and nobly, mnltiply thoſe endear- 
ments upon him that ſhall make him your own 
inſeparably; improve ſociety by frequent com- 
merce; nothing in this relatioa more endearing 
than repeated fruition ; agd in this feſpeCt frend- 
ſhip ſurpaſſes all other relations becauſe it is 
without diſguſt : ſtndy what friends you would 
have upon the exacteſt election, and be that, ex- 
ampleis much : frendſhip js not for contempla- 
tion and ſhew, but for material comfort and mu- 
tual ſatisfaction, and is advantageons to the ſpi- 
ritual as well as rational parts,when religion and 
reaſon 
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' feaſon go hand in hand the frendſhip is moſt iI[u- 
'{trious becavſe ſingularly advanc't hereby. come 


now to the' Laſt thing promiſed, v:z. the con; 


* 


% 


tlufton by way of commeridation here ſce the i[-/ 


Hour, arid excetlency of the capacity and ſtate of 
frendſ{hip. | EY 
' Inorder hereunto give me leave to ſet before 


'Y 


luſtration aud confirmation of the happinefs,. ho-] 


you the beit and higheſt example poſſibly in hed: 


ven or earth : the man Chrilt Jefus, who may if 
we conſiilt reaſon and Scripture be verily con- 
cluded to contraQt a frendſhip with Fob the Ee 
vangeliff. We d& not find that our. Lord took any 
delight m ſenſuall pleaſures upon earth :* yet it is 
more than probable, he had pleaſure in this rati- 
onal recreation of a moral friendſhip - which may 
caſily reach onr belief if we examine his own 
books, the holy Scriptures that teſtifiew of him, 
rf the cauſe may be concluded by the effect, the 


thing by its properties; then it will not be hard | 


to prove, thatthere was a moral friendfhip be- 
tween Chriſt and Fobn, and that which ſeems to. 
ſtrengthen the argument may be this : if friend- 
ſhip be the improvement of the rational part, as 
it hath been already proved; thenit muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be in our ſaviour , who improved both na-. 
turals and. ſpirituals to rhe higheſt perfections 


imaginable ; nor is this any paradox, that Chritt - 


{hould improve in his naturals; for it ts undeny- 
able, he was a child and in minority before he 
came to riper years: and it cannot be thought 
thar our Saviour had as much perfection in his 
reaſon when he was wrapped in his ſwadling 
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hands in tbe Inn, as he had when he was thirty 
years of ape, teaching 1n the temple ; without 
queſtion he jzmprovedin his reaſon as he mul tis 
lyed years , and had a more imperfect uſe ol 
| Gee afon in his youth than after he came to be a 
grown man : nor can it be abſurd to believe our 
Saviour having ſo ſwect a nature was not with- 
out ſome ſociable pleaſure , as a diverſion for 
the repair of his humane nature, which was of- 
ten aſlicted, vexed and grieved : and that his hu- 
mane nature needed repairs, may be concluded 
by his cating, drinking, and ſleeping, Fohn. 4,6. 
.1tis ſaid, Feſ# being wearied, ſar down upon the 
well: othertimes he withdrew from the multitude, 
and conveyed himſelf from them, when they preſſed 
upon him : and no diverfion ſo innocent, and had 
ſo litle temptation, as this of friendſhip. There 
are theſe ſeven arguments following, that ſeems 
to prove this, and they are all emineat propertics 
of a moral friendſhip. 
| Firſt, the denomination given to Fehr ;, that he 
was the diſciple whom Feſwus loved; we finde Fohn 
among the diſciples rarely known by any other 
name, and this plainly diſcovers the love that our 
Saviour had to the perſon of John in a moral 
ſenſe , and this is molt evident, becauſe it came 
Within the obſervation of the reſt of the diſciples; 
for had it been Chrilts love to the ſoul of Joby 
that was intended by that appellation, that had 
9s inward and ſpiritual , and could not have 
een underitood by them ; and we do not finde 
| our Saviourby any declaration demonſtrate any 
Cuch thipg z ſo that nothing cap ragionally be £0n- 
| ; M cluded 
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cluded here, but that the diſciples did gather this' | 
love of Chrilt to Fohn from ſome outward and vi- ' 
fible cauſe, as his friendly diſcourſe and behavt- 
our towards Ton, as alſo the intimacy that was 
obſerved between them; as lying in his boſome 
and conltant communion , and his indulgence : 


all which we ſhall conlider more particularly in 
the following arguments. | 

Secondly, the familiar converſe between our 
Lord and fohn is another propertie, and eminent- 
ly declares friendſhip : Fohn is ſaid to lye in the 
boſome of Chriſt, and this ſeems to import much 
intimacy , . and much affection : we dearly love 
them we take into our boſomes; yet this is but an 
outward expreſſion, and therefore may be a mo- 
ra] frendſhip, and the rather becauſe theſe tmbra-' 
ces are the proper acts of a moral friendſhip - 
Now as the former denomination did exprefſe our 
Savijours tranſcendent kindneſſe to Tohn beyond 
the other diſciples, ſo this doth no lefle ſpeak the 
Mmtimacy, that was between them beyond what 
was enjoyed by the reit of the diſciples. It is pro- 
able Peter lay as near the heart of Chriſt as Job: 
m a ſpiritual ſenſe, and many believers fince ; 
if we could not conclude our Saviours love to us 
but by ſuch expreſſions , we muſt be ſhut up 
under deſpair z nor could the diſciples them- 
felves, have been without juſt cauſe of deſpon- 
dency, donbtleſs that which did ſatisfy their ſpi- 
rits was, they looked upon it only as an; outward 
expreſſion of his love to Hohn,as alſo the delight he 
had in his perſon, happily for ſome obliging qua- 
lity our Saviour ſaw ir him, more than in _ 
xelt 5 
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reſt ;'and this made them rather incline to honour, 
than envy /obr who unquettionably was exceed- 
ing honourable' and happy in this reletion of 
friendſhip, wherein he ſtood towards our Savi- 
our : And this may be the better credited if we 
. con(iderthat it is not uſual with men to be unſatis- 
fied with one another touching their eledions of 
friendſhip, nor think themſctves diſobliged that 
they are paſſed byand others pirched upon ; be- 
cauſe they allowa freedom to every man in that 
coſe according as his fancy ard affection leads 

im, 

. The third Argument is drawn from the intereſt 
John (ſeemed to have in our Saviour above the 
reſt of his Diſciples, as appears in that caſe of 
Indas, Iobs 13.26. and when our Saviour lignified 
that one ſbonld betray him, they were all amazed, 
ſaying, 4: 1?#i 1? Hark, 14.19. attd none 
preſumed to ask our Saviour a reſolution in this 
doubtful caſe ; ſuch was the diltance between 
our Lord and them ; but this diſtance was not 
between John and him, for the Diſciples no foo 
ner applycd themſelves to 7chn to move our 'S4- 
viot in the ceſe, but the queſtion was i mimedjatly 
anſwered : nor do we finde that Tohz uſed the 
leaſt ceremony in his addrefſes to our Lord, bur 
with as much freedom as pofiible asked the 
queſtion of our Saviour; who readily anſweredy 
with as mach fatisfaCtion ; and this is a notable 
property of friend{hip ; becauſe this at carries 
fn itthe greateſt intimacy & propriety, both which 
mult needs tnake up a full and perfect frendſhip, 
meluding every thing that cat make that capacity 
ST” "IS Fourthly, 
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the ſecrets of Chri.c than the relt; ;z and this is,no 
ſmall fFoperty of ſrend{ltþ x the communion that 
palled between our Sayiour and Moſes ang Elias 
in the Mount, was a ſecret many of the diſciples 
knew nothing of, yet it was, uor .peculiar to 
Fob; tor Peter and James aSFhere alſo: Mark, 
9. 2. by which it appears Chrilt kad peculiar fa-, 
vours which he contributed as he pleaſed, & I ve- 
rily conceive that perſon who was moſt eſpeci- 


ally beloved, was not without peculiar diſcove-, 


ries, at ſeait of thoſe things which concerned his: 
perſun : 1's probable Tohr knew more of our 
Saviours prudential proceedings, - and - morat 
tranſactions then the relt did. I conclude it from 


hence, becauſe though the reſt of the diſciples 


were ignorant of this treachery of Tudas, it is, ye- 
ry like /chn was not; if ſo, he would not have. 
necded an inciterhicnt to be reſolved who ſhould. 
berray our Saviour, having the advantage of ly- 
ing ſonear himas in his boſom; we may probs-. 


bly conjecture he would have readily asked that: 


queſtion, and we. may as rationally.conceive,tha 
our Saviour had not only diſcovered this ſad and 
perplexing providence publickly to all his diſci-, 
ples, but privately to John the beloved diſciple «/ 
and there 15 the more credit to be piven to this 


ſuppolition, becaufe we know that thefe can be, 
no frendſhip where, there isnot a communicati- 


on of affairs ; and-we find our Saviour did often. 
diſcourſe of his.death. to. all his diſciples, .and: 
therefore moſt-ljkely to /oþn the beloved diſciple, 
aud fricnd of Chrilt ; Friends Yelighting as much 
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Fourthly, It is very probable, 7ohz had more of. | 
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ſometimes to diſcourſe their aMiGtions; agother 
tires to diſcourſe their affeions. it appears by 
what hath beenalready obſerved, that our Savi- 
our had a friend; ſol conceive we may without 
prejudice conclude, he did not d- ny the uſe and 
benefit of hirfh, as to ſocial ſatisfaCtion, ſervice, 
content, and pleafure ; yet notwithiranding fron 
all this, or any thing elſe, we connot conclude 
Tohn had more knowledg in ſpiritual things than 
the other diſciples, who ( we know ) were igno- 
rant of many truths and ſome fuhdamentals ;* for 
they dreamed of an earthly kingdom, that ovr 
Saviour ſhould have here on'earth; and it was af- 
ter his reſurrection before they were informed 
of many things touching him ; andthen our Savi- 
our ſent his ſpirit that'taught them all things : It 
1s probable 7oþn was no more inltructed; than 
the relt before, becauſe if any of tie diſciples 
had underſtood thofe things, it is likely none 
would have been ignorant; for we fee they were 
willing to- inform each other by the diſcourſes 
thar' paſſed between them at the ſepulchre, & in 
their travail to Emars about our Saviours death 
and reſurrection ; nor do we ever finde that' the' 
diſciples did ever addrefle themſelves to '[ohn to 
be informed of any of Chriits miracles, or any 
hidden and divine thing; yet we know they often 
heſitated about ſuch things, and reaſoned among 
themſclves concerning them, fo that the conje- 
Qure is pretty'clear, that the outward acts of 
Chriſts prudential negotiations upon earth; as 
his travelling andhealing and other-outward aCts 
may be better known to Toh the beloved diſti-" 
Es Mz pls 
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ple than any of the reſt, + 
* Fifthly, anotber argument of our Saviours af- 
feCtion to John may be drawn from his iudul- 
gence to Toby, -We never xead that he rebuked 
Joby, as he did Peper by any particwlar' refleCti- | 
on. Chi t ſeverely- checks Pere. 2nd; calls him 

devil, get thee hehind me ſatan ';,, No doubt but 
Tobn was ſybjec to miitakes, -a5 well as Peter ; 
for we find that-[phn was as drowſy: as: the reit 
when Chriſt was-in-tis paſſion, where it might 
have been expecGed he thould have been: moſt 
watchful abave any of the rei of the. diſciples 5 
yet we-do not find-that our Saviour fakes any ng- 
tice of this-ſo-ag to -reprove '/gbrz imore” than tlie 
ref,and it is probable Chriſt may uſe more ten- 
dernefs, bqcauſe of the--relatign,: thongh his 
want of waichfulneſs in ſuch, extremity of af- 
fairs, ſezms 2 greatfaulrin Job#, Afriend never 
inclines $0. pricve the heart of hiny he dearly 
Joves, * betauſe the greater kindneſs the : more 
wounding is any thing that looks like the coh- 
wary; our Saviour: was: tendes-fowards Job, 
who happily could ngt have born a rept oof with » 
outinuch heart breaking troy! e,. becaufe of his 
tranſcendent affection to-his Lord. No perſon 
morc conſiderate than our Lord, who was com- 
pots it ſelf; the man Chriſt. Jeſus was a man of 
bowels; as we perceive by his lainenting over 
loruſelem, Lux 19: 42,48. yet we- find that our 
Sayipur was'tore compatiiopate tofome, that 
bers, according «s his fſections'wss ſet, The 
J&95s bhſerved; be wept for froarne, when: be: | 
k35%&ad,' end'velry fo? beequſe he loved hym, ag 
Wlkrs. 55, 2.0.30 Gt © oth; $05 appears 
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appears by that paſſage i in ab I1.3. Lord, him 
whom thou loveſt is ſick,, and we ſee by that paſ- 
ſage of theyoung man in the Goſpel, that our 
Saviour could love a man for any worthy quali- 
ty, or moral accommodation ; the text ſaith, he 
| looked upon him and loved bim ; not that he ſaw 
his own image upon his heart, ( for this he had 
not, as1s evident, becauſe he parted with our 
Saviour ) but ſaw reaſon in his witty anſwers, 

which pleaſed our Saviour, ſo that he gave hin 
an outward commendation ſuitable to his ſuper- 
ficiall acquirements. 

Sixthly, the conitant communion between our 
Saviour and Ton is another argument to prove 
the frendihip. I. bn was vety rarely ſeparated 
from our Lord before his death and after his 
riſcing again while he was upon the earth. Peter 
took notice that this diſciple was following 
Chriſt after his ariſeing fromthe dead, and ſeems 
to be much concerned about him, how he ſhould 
be diſpoſed of, being to leave his dear Lord ; 
and thereupon makes this queſtion to our Lord: 
Lord, what ſhall this man do? as if he had ſaid, 
our lofſe is preat, bur his much greater, as in- 
deed it was; Toh 21. 22. our Saviours anſwer, 
ſeerns to check Peters curioſity : If I will that be 
tarry till I come , what ##that to thee ? The me- 
thods of kindneſs between Chri.t and John was 
not fit to be enquired into; as is evident by our 
Saviours more than tacite rebuke to Peter, If is 
moit probable that /ohn ſaw our Saviour before 
any of the reſt aſter his reſurreion, becauſe he 
came with him, when our Lord appeared tg 
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them, for Peter takes ſpecial notice, John 21.20. 
that he ſaw that diſciple following our Saviour ; 
by which it is evident he was not among them : 
and'iit is obſervable,that Toba is ſeldom called by 
the diſciples or known by a any other denominati- 
on but theſe,viJ, the otner diſciple ;or,the difci- 
ple whom Jeſus loved. I conceive the diſciples 
jaight f ſo ſrcquetttly give him thoſe titles, eithet 
as titles of honovur to {ignify the relation in which 
he {tood to our Lord ; or becauſe" it pleafed our 
Saviour, that his affeions to 1 hn ſhou'd be 
obſerved, and taken notice of ; probably that a 
ſuitable reſpect n.15nt be given unto him, as the 
friend of Chrilt : - fox our Saviour was not aſha- 
med to own this relation, btit publickly upon 
the croſle ſignified it to nien and angels, as will 
| appear furthet in the ſeventh and lalt particular, 
bur | ſubmitto better jugdments in this matter ; 
and only give my notion of it, nd what ſcems 
moſt rational tome : but this is evident :'our Sa: 
viourand Joh had much communion, they 1 were 
ſtill together in his transfiguration, converſ ation, 
and communication * he never left our Savioiſt 
while on earth * you ſhall find hira in the garden} 
and in the high- prieſts hall, where Perer Seayed 
him in rhe one and deſerted him in the other'- he 
was with him at the crofſe and at the ſepuichre ; 
and no wonder that our Saviour delighted 1n the 
ſociety of that perſon he would take into bis bo- 
ſom; and 7cbz was ſo improved by this commyu- 
nion with-his Lord, that he ſpeaks and writes 
bothirig but love, and this will appear a gredt 
confi mation of the frongſhi P; if we : compire R 
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with the frendſhips between ingenious men. 
Obferve and you ſhall find that when Frendſhip 
is in reality, it mightily ſweetens the nature of 
thoſe perſons, ſo that they cannot endure harſh. 
neſs and croſſneſs, butendeavour all things with 
all perſons by love. Men in their communication 
and coriverfation are'as muth as they are with 
whom they cotivetſe.” There are no arguments 
more pregnant to prove the dear and near com- 
munion and union between our Lord and ſohn, 
than vhe ſtrains of love that rung through all his 
writings, by which we may judge of the inter- 
| courſe between our Lord and him ; aud what 
| manner of expreſſions they were that paſſed be: 
twecnthem'in their particular acts of frendſhip. 
 Seventhly and lattly, the laſt argument may be 
drawn ſrom our Saviours laſt aCt of frendſhip 
towards [obx, and were ſufficient, had there been 
no more to prove this frendſhip, viz. his recom- 
mending his mother to Toþ7, when he was upon 
the crofle, /ohu 19.26.27. and breathing out his 
lat breath expreſſed in this laſt paſſage ; woman, 
behold' thy ſon : and. he ſaid to the diſciple 
whom he loved, Beheld thy mother , and from 
that hour that diſciple took her to his own home: 
you, ſee here the union that was between our 
Saviour and Tohn ; they were brothers; though 
the relation of brothers preciſely conſidered do 
aot make friends,” yet the relation of frends al- 
ways makes brothers; our Saviour by this charge 
to Joby did 'imiply thus much ; that though his 
mother had loſt him, ſhe had a ſon ſtill, that was 
cbliged to take a ſpecial care of her upona mn 
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ble account, partly in obedience to his dear 
maſter, who had laid that command upon him ; 
but molt eſpecially by that tye of frendſhip, that 
was upon him : ſo he takes his laſt farewell of 
John and his mother toge ther, expreſſing his na- 
tural affetion towards the one, his frendſhip 
towards the other : Therc is no greater evidence 
of frendſhip than this, the confidence dying per- 
ſons have in their living frends, and the truſt 
they impoſe inthem, asto their dear and near 
relations : and how ſecret ſoever friends may 
carry it in their lives, yet at their death they de- 
clare to all the world , who they take to be their 
molt faithful friends, when they commit their 
dearclt relations to their charge,and beſtow their 
Tait breath upon them by a trembling farewell; 
ve donot read that our Saviour ſpake one word 
caore after he had taken his ſolemn farewel of his 
mother and Job; but this; 7 thir# : and Jr is fi- 
niſhed ; | Thus you ſee the frend{hip between our 
Saviour and Joþz clear'd. I ſhall draw to a con- 
cluſion of this whole diſcourſe,only give me leave 
'ro add theſe few words, which I hope will not 
be impertinent, | 
If frendſhip be the improvement of reaſon, the 
happineſlc o a ſociable ſtate , the pleaſure of 
our Lord, then it is great pitty this relation and 
ſtate of friendſhip | is no more in credit in the 
worldthan jtis, ef peciall y among ingenious per- 
ſons, who ſeem to miſtake this great caſe, or 
think it too hard atask to accomplith. 
Firſt, believe that it is attainable, this is the 
firit ſtep towards i it; and that it is not a ſtudy too 
mean 
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mean for the greateſt prince in the world; and 
'which is more, he can hardly be happy without 
It, if he conſiders the direGions he may have in 
his weighty affairs by the wiſdom; the ſafety he 
he may promiſe himſelf in the faithfulneſs, the 
wonderful pleaſure and delightful diverſion he 
may enjoy in the ſociety and integrity of a ſuita- 
ble friend ; I cannot believe but all perſons ſeri- 
ous and judicious muſt need ambition this capa- 
city, yet they donot all attain it, being poſhbly 
croſſed by accidents unfrienuly and unreaſonable, 
in their endeavours after it, the ways of vertue 
being ſtrewed with thorns : well, it tne way be 
not ſo grateful and eaſy, as that which 1s ſenſual, 
yet the end will be (glory, Let this qui.ken your 
endeavours to that end which will crown your 
action ; and when you have obtained perfection 
here, you will ſet to your ſeal, that this is true, 
that you have found an experiment that can ſwe- 
ter you ſorrows,” divide your griefs , augment 
your comforts, gratify your affections, improve 
your religion - and reaſon, and that capacity 
whereby you may live the life of angels;ſtill con- 
templating things that are excellent 'while on 
earth, and when you are dead, your name ſhall be 
as a precious ointment powred forth ſweet and 
pleaſant to all poſterity ; like Abel, who being 
dead, yet ſpeaketh.” ES CO Cy 
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Errata. 


Age 7. line 3. for are reades. p.8.1.33. for 
P one r. ſomething. p.10.1.14. for hath r. bave, 
p.13. 1.17. for axes r, ax#. ibid. 1.31. for warmth, 
r.warm. p.20.1.17. for the r. this. p.22.1.29. for as, 
r.or, P-26.1.12. for led r.,areled. p.zo.1.23. for aud 
r.too, P.31.1.18.for live r.live to, p,q6.1.26.fot rea- 
ſon it t.reaſon for it, p.48. 1. 32, deletheir. p.g1. 
|.2. for :mpudent r.imprudent, p.g1.1.14. for ur, 
are. p.65. 1:17. for that r.thi, ibid.1. 28. dele and, 
. P.69.1.20.r.the sron to. p,89.1.18, for that r. their, 

p.98.1.9.for that r. who, p. 115. 1.4. for ſo ſperdr, 
ſuſpend. 1bid.1.14. dele yer. ibid.1. 33. for or r. are, 
p.120.1.25.for and r.of. p.126.1.2,adde are. p.131 
1.24.dele alſo, p.71.1.10.for affeftionate r.affettion, 
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